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UL Kiwanis Gift for Chnistmas— 


FOR HIM FOR HER 


ae > 


CUFF LINKS AND TIE CLASP SET 





MONEY CLIP ORIENTAL 
WITH MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
KNIFE 





AND _ q 


CUFF LINKS AND TIE CLASP SET 





Beautiful Oriental Mother-of-Pearl! Gifts with or with- 
out the Kiwanis emblem. 


Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 








Brody gets his men! 




















Al Brody was ambitious and it was his hopeful dream “My company’s a training school,” poor Al was in a stew, 
To weld his up and coming men into a winning team. ““We’re oversmall to offer all the benefits. I’m through!” 
But fast as they grew capable, they thwarted his intentions His Travelers’ man replied, ‘“‘Not so! We have a plan so neat 
By taking off to larger firms for benefits and pensions. A company with ten or more employees can compete! 
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“Group life and health insurance,” itemized his trusty man, Al smiled, “I’m sold, so sign me up. I'll notify my staff.” 


““Major medical and pensions can be worked into a plan. Now Brody has a winning team and sales are off the graph. 
It’s simple to administer, you use our handy kit— If you have over ten employees*, quickly check this plan. 
Your geniuses are happy and the cost won’t hurt a bit.” It can be fitted to your needs by your own Travelers’ maa. 





*Minimum of 15 required in Florida. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





All forms of business and personal insurance including 
Life « Accident +» Group + Fire « Marine + Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 4 @> 
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HERE'S WHAT ONE CLUB HAD TO SAY 





THE BETTY STUART FRUIT CAKE FUND RAISING PROGRAM OFFERS 


A) HIGHEST PROFITS 


B) CHOICE OF PACKAGE 
C) EASY MINIMUM ORDER 
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INCENTIVE BONUS PLAN 
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SEND IN COUPON BELOW 


NAME 


rote 


(E) OUTSTANDING QUALITY 


STATE 
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’ 
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tuart 


wry Betty 


second to none’ 


w e you 
Beauty 








BEHIND THE BY-LINES 











5 RING OuT the horse blanket, Mother, the football season 
is here! And so it is that throughout this month thousands 
of alumni will be making their annual pilgrimages, 
thousands of football players will be scrambling for positions, 
and thousands of coed cheerleaders will be scrambling for 
football players. We are particularly happy to include in this 
issue a story about a Kiwanis-sponsored touch football 
league for boys (see page 18), since in our youth we always 
enjoyed football, and since we can clearly recall playing in a scrub 
game of tackle that was without benefit of such sponsorship. 
It took place in a vacant field not far from our house, 
between two teams of eleven boys each. Neither team was coached, 
both were without practice, and many of the players lacked 
necessary equipment (our gear consisted of a helmet and 
a pair of old-fashioned, soft leather shoulder pads). Considering 
the nature of the engagement (we were all of high school age), 
it was probably fortunate that only one player broke an 
arm and had to be carried from the field. We suffered a bloody 
nose and spent the next two days in bed recovering from 
the unsupervised melee. 


We are pustisHinc Marvin Weisbord’s article, “That Fear of Flying” 
(see page 22), because we think it will be of interest both 

to people who do fly and to those who don’t. At the same time, we 
recognize that it might be taken for propaganda, since 

it does imply that if more people understood their fear of 

flying they might be less inclined to remain grounded. This 
could conceivably bring to the airline companies no end of 

joy, which would be all right with us, providing it brought the 
people who flew no end of joy also. But we do not wish to 
suggest that flying is necessarily the best way to travel, or that 
if you don’t you're a scardycat. We know some very courageous 
people who prefer trains. 


In 1950 the world-famous pho- 
tographer Edward Steichen 
received from the American In- 
stitute of Architecture its Fine 
Arts Medal for “excellence in 
architectural photography.”’ It 
was the first such award given to 
a photographer by the AIA in 
fifty-nine years. Last June, at its 
convention, the AIA gave a sec- 
ond award for photography to 
Ken Hedrick of Hedrick-Bless- 
ing, the firm that made most of 
the color and black-and-white 
photographs in the Dedication 
Section of this issue (see page 
27), as well as the cover photo- 
graph. Police help was needed 
to make the exterior color shots, 
since without it the foreground 
of these photos might have been 
cluttered up with parked automobiles. w:1] Engdahl was the 
photographer for Hedrick-Blessing. He us7?d a Deardorff 

camera with 8x10 inch cut film for all shots. No enlargements 

were needed. One other photographer who contributed to 

this section should also be mentioned. The view of the table, 

chairs, and book cases in the Past Presidents’ Room (page 36) 

was made by Past President H. Park Arnold. R.E.G. 
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SHE’S 
PASSING 

HER TESTS... 
BUT 
FLUNKING 
HER FUTURE 


She could he your daughter — passing 
tests, getting good marks. You're proud 
of her. But the picture isn't really so 
rosy, because the standard for those tests 
and marks is not high enough. That 
means she won't be making the most of 
her ability—unless someone takes a hand 
in making her school better. Someone 
like her parents. Maybe someone like 
ou. How about it? 


FREE BOOKLET! Measure the 
quality of your child's 
achool. Find out how it 
compares with the beat in 
the country how you can 
make it better. For your 
copy—and free guidance on 
many school problems — 
write: Better Schools, 9 East 
40th Street, New York 16, 
New York 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


(). In the December, 1956 “Club Clinic” 
the question was asked: “Does an ac- 
tive member retiring from business 
need to have accumulated membership 
of ten years in order to be granted 
privileged membership?” The answer 
to the question was “No.” 

In the July, 1959 “Club Clinic” the 
question was asked: “Can a member 
who has retired from active business be 
elected to privileged membership even 
though he has not been an active mem- 
ber for ten years?” The answer to this 
question was “No.” 

Here is a direct contradiction. Which 
answer is correct? 


A. Both answers were correct at the 
times they were given. On July 2, 1958 
the delegates at the International con- 
vention amended Article II, Section 3 
of the International Bylaws. This sec- 
tion now provides that any active mem- 
ber must have at least ten years of active 
membership in one or more Kiwanis 
clubs before he may be elected to 
privileged membership. This applies both 
to men actively engaged in business and 
to men who have retired. 


Q. May a past president of our club 
who has moved away and joined 
another Kiwanis club continue to wear 
his past president's lapel button? 


A. Yes. A man may wear his past presi- 
dent’s lapel button as long as he is a 
member of any Kiwanis club. 


Q. Several of our members were dis- 
satisfied with our annual anniversary 
program this year and suggested that 
we look for ways to improve it. How 
do other clubs observe their anniver- 
saries? 


A. There is no set pattern for anni- 
versary celebrations; however, many 
clubs find the “Suggestions for a Charter 
Anniversary Program” bulletin to be 
helpful. This bulletin is obtainable on 
request from the Genera! Office. 


Q. Ata recent board of directors meet- 
ing, not enough members were present 
to comprise a quorum, so the meeting 
was adjourned and was held as part of 
our next regular club meeting. Can the 
members present at both meetings be 
given credit for two meetings? 


A. No. Any member who attended the 
scheduled board meeting would receive 


credit for attendance whether or not a 


quorum of the directors was present. 
The combined club and board meeting 
the following week was just the regu- 
larly scheduled meeting of your club, 
even though the board transacted busi- 
ness at that meeting. 


Q. May we amend our club bylaws to 
create the office of sergeant-at-arms? 


A. No. Under the provisions of Article 
I, Section 1 of the International Bylaws, 
the officers of a club are limited to a 
president, president-elect, immediate 
past president, one or more vice-presi- 
dents, a treasurer, secretary, assistant 
secretary, and an assistant treasurer. 
However, your club’s board of directors 
could, by motion, authorize the appoint- 
ment of a sergeant-at-arms. The man 
holding this position would not be an 
officer of the club and would not be an 
ex officio member of a board of direc- 
tors. 


Q. If three or more Kiwanians are 
traveling on the same ship and meet 
together for luncheon, can they be 
given credit for attendance? 


A. No. However, if fifteen or more Ki- 
wanians are planning to take a trip on 
a ship “for the pursuit of their busi- 
ness, professional, or public services,” 
permission to set up a temporary or- 
ganization may be granted by Kiwanis 
International if an application signed by 
at least five of the Kiwanians partici- 
pating is sent to Kiwanis International 
before the trip is undertaken. 


Q. Our club collects in advance for 
meals when club dues are collected. 
Some of our members who travel can- 
not attend all meetings. We lost two 
men who objected to paying for their 
meals in advance when they knew 
they could not attend all of our meet- 
ings. What do other clubs do to avoid 
this situation? 


A. In some clubs a man is given credit 
for the cost of a missed meal if he 
makes up the meeting at another club; 
however, this method creates a lot of 
bookkeeping for the club secretary. 
Another plan, used by many clubs, is 
the pre-payment of fifty cents for each 
meal at the time dues are paid. If dues 
are paid quarterly, $6.50 is added to the 
dues. The balance of the meal cost is 
paid by the member for each meeting he 
attends; for example, he would then pay 
$1.50 on a $2.00 meal. 
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His extraordinary book shows you 


THE SECRETS 
OF WINNING POKER 


Be the first in your crowd to get his runaway best-seller 
that almost takes the gamble out of poker. The first four 
editions were sold out as soon as the ink was dry. A fifth 
printing has just been delivered and a sixth is on press. 


selling like wildfire when a small frac- 
tion of it appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Your best friends won’t tell you what’s 
it — and when you've read it you won't 
tell them. 

It’s called Tue Epucation oF a Poker 
Prayer. And it’s a priceless education. In it 
Yardley tells the secrets of his systems for 
winning at all the usual (and many of the 
rare) kinds of Draw and Stud Poker. 


T= Hersert O. YARDLEY book Started 


“Never open on two small pair — never” 


“Fold them,” Yardley says. He’s talking 
about Straight Draw, nothing wild, 7 players. 
“It’s twelve to one you won't make a Full 
House. If somebody else opens, don’t stay. 
Anyone who stays on two small pair should 
have his head examined. You fold — or you 
bluff by raising before the draw, standing 
pat, then betting.” 

In the same specific way Yardley looks 
over your shoulder at every hand and tells 
you exactly when to open, and when to pass 
(even though you have openers), when to 
call or stay, when to bluff, when to raise, 
when to be cautious, when to be brazenly 
bold. And when to meekly fold. 

He shows you all this by means of actual 
sample hands which he plays out for you 
and analyzes. And you learn how to play 
with the odds instead of against them. 


How to develop not only a 
poker-face but a poker head 


Yardley tells you how to study and “read” 
the other players — watching and analyzing 
their mannerisms, learning their weaknesses 
and their strengths, He makes you a master 
strategist at poker’s psychological war. 

He tells you wonderful salty stories (prob- 
ably not for your Aunt Hermine) out of his 
own poker experience around the world — 
stories that sharpen your poker sense. 

You “sit in” on the game in which the corn 
grower “Bones” Alverson bet his farm against 
a circus tent show at Five-Card Draw Deuces 
Wild — and won under the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance of no longer being alive at the 
time. (After which Yardley gives you a bril- 
liant analysis of how to play your cards at 
Five-Card Draw Deuces Wild.) 








HOW WOULD YOU PLAY 
THESE DRAW POKER HANDS? 


The game is Straight Draw — 
nothing wild, Jacks or better to 
open. There are 7 players 





q ONE 
BIG PAIR 
Zao 
—- 
FOUR CARD > 
FLUSH 
a 
q THREE OF 
A KIND 
The illustrations are from 
the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST'S brilliant excerpt 
from Yardley’s book. 
© C.P.Cc. 























You watch Jake Moses lose ten trunks full of 
sample shoes—and you profit from his mis- 
take. You see how good and bad poker play- 
ers from the old west to China played their 
hands—and how they should’ve played them. 


Send for your copy today — at no risk 


Yardley’s book could easily turn a steady 
loser into a steady winner. With its specific 
advice and its great stories out of Yardley’s 
own experience, it amounts to a professional 
education in the theory and practice of win- 
ning — and a post-graduate course in the 
art of the bluff. 

Send for your copy today. Get hold of it 
before the others in your crowd. Send no 
money. When the mailman brings your copy, 
read it, enjoy it, study it for three full weeks 
on the house. If you don’t actually win several 
times the small cost of the book in your next 
few poker sessions, simply return the book 
within three weeks and pay nothing. Other- 
wise we'll bill you $3.95 plus postage as pay- 
ment in full. Simon and Schuster, Publishers, 
Dept. PK, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





THIS IS HOW YARDLEY WOULD PLAY HANDS IN PANEL ABOVE 
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Photograph by OLLIE ATKINS 


About HERBERT O, YARDLEY 


Yardley’s mastery of the infinite subtleties of 
poker made him just the kind of agile thinker 
whom you would expect to crack a wartime Japa- 
nese code (he did) and to write the classic book 
on codes, ciphers and spies (he did: The Ameri- 
can Black Chamber). 

“Because he plays such a tight game of poker,” 
says The Saturday Evening Post, “Yardley has 
been dubbed ‘Old Adhesive’ by his friends. After 
his retirement (as a cryptanalyst) three years ago, 
Yardley made a scientific study of poker in all its 
variations, thus reinforcing his fifty years of ex- 
perience as a player. Now he has told all in Tue 
EpucaTion oF A Poker PLAyYer.” 


Here’s how good it is 
(the first tribute to Yardley’s book) 


The New York Herald Trib- 
une Book Review says, “It 
should be part of every fa-* 
ther’s investment portfolio for 
his son — or for himself. What 
Goren and Vanderbilt have 
done for the bridge player, } 
Yardley has now done for that ' 
submerged four-fifths of Amer- 
ican manhood that plays poker. 
He has given us dignity, wis- 
dom and philosophy.” 

—Tueopore H. Wuite. 
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To Your Bookseller, or 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. PK, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


I’m from Missouri and want to be shown. 
So send me a copy of Herbert O. Yardley's 
new book, THE EDUCATION OF A POKER PLAYER. 
If I don’t win several times the price of the 
book in ~ S next few poker sessions, I'll send 
the book ck within three weeks =e 4 
nothing. Otherwise, I will remit oy ¢ 
plus a few cents postage as payment in full 


— << me cee ee ee cee eee eee eee ed 


NOME, ..ccccecccecccccccccccccccccccsscceeees 
AGGTOSS. occ ccccccercccesecece PTITITITI TTT ee 
City.. .Zone.. .State.. 


SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if ENCLOS- 
ING $3.95 as payment in full, in which | 
case we pay postage. Same return privilege, 
with money refunded in full. 
Available at a slightly higher price in 
Canada through Musson Book Co., Toronto | 
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FOR FUND-RAISING 
THAT'S IN 
GOOD TASTE 
and at a tasty profit! 
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BARRICINI 
Gourmet Selection 


* Warmly welcomed by every- 
one——because Barricini is fa- 
mous for quality! 


* Up to 50¢ profit on each box! 


%K Repeat sales are easy... for 
Barricini Candies are so de- 
licious, your “customers” buy 

- = 
them again and again! 


BARRICINi 


mail this coupon today 











To: Dept. D4. Barricini Candies 
22-19 41a Ave.. Long Island City 1, N.Y 
Name 
Address 
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Can Simple 
Exercise 
Help You? 


Famous heart specialist and two 
noted physiologists tell how nor- 
mal men and women can keep fit, 
trim, active and youthful, partic- 
ularly after 35, by simple exer- 
cises that stimulate the circula- 
tion. Mailed free as a public 
service by Exercycle, 630 Third 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Ask 
for pamphlets Al6, 17, and 18. 











A splendid 
eproduction of the 
Captain's Chair’ of 

early New England. 


Sturdily con- 
structed of se- 
lected northern 
birch and finished 
in satin black with 
natural cherry 
arms, this chair 
manufactured by 
the famous col 
lege line chatlr 
makers of Gard 
ner, Mass has 
the Kiwanis seal 
attractively silk 
screened in gold 
to the front of 


the chalr 
Only $29.95 f.0.b 


An ideal gift for your retiring president. 
Check with order to Kiwanis Club of Athol 
P.O. Box 58, Athol, Mass. 






Still Up; Still Flying 

...1 was very. much interested in reading 
the very excellent article in the August 
1959 issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
written by Mr. William Vassallo on the 
“famous DC-3.” He has covered the 
subject most interestingly and quoted 
stories and items which I had never 
heard before. 

I have a special interest in the DC-3 
since I acceptance-tested all of Ameri- 
can Airlines’ DC-3’s out of the Douglas 
factory and was the second man to fly 
a DC-3. Carl Kover, then in charge of 
testing for the Douglas Company, took 
the original DC-3, NX 14988, up on the 
first four test flights. On the fifth flight, 
I piloted the airplane with a recently 
hired Douglas test pilot as co-pilot, and 
the two of us continued flying the air- 
plane alternately through the certifica- 
tion tests which were completed in April 
of 1936. The first five flights of this air- 
plane were made on December 18 and 
19, 1935. American took delivery on 
April 29, 1936. 

I would like to comment on the first 
paragraph of the article and perhaps 
correct a few errors therein. American 
Airlines had bought sixteen DC-2’s 
which were delivered during the fall of 
1934 and first part of 1935. Within a few 
months time, American had decided that 
the DC-2 could be improved to make a 
more efficient transport airplane. Essen- 
tially, this consisted of changing the 
engine from a Wright F-3 engine to the 
new Wright G-2 engine—rated at 1000 
HP—splitting the DC-2 fuselage down the 
middle and widening the fuselage about 
twenty-four inches, putting in a third 
row of seats, lengthening, adding about 
five inches to each wing tip, adjusting 
the size of the tail surfaces as necessary, 
and stressing the airplane for a gross 
weight of 24,000 pounds. Mr. Littlewood, 
the chief engineer of American Airlines 
at the time, approached Douglas con- 
cerning such a revision. At that time, 
Douglas had produced more than fifty 
DC-2's and had a considerable back-log 
of orders for the DC-2, which was an 
unheard of production line for a large 
transport airplane in those days, and 
Douglas was not much in favor of break- 
ing up their DC-2 production line to 
build twenty DC-3’s for American Air- 
lines. Negotiations continued rather 
extensively until finally, after a long 
telephone call from C. R. Smith to 
Donald Douglas, sometime early in 1935, 
Douglas agreed to build the DC-3 for 
American Airlines. Confirming telegrams 
were exchanged between Smith and 
Douglas, which essentially became the 
contract on this order. The formal con- 
tract was kicked arourid by the lawyers 
and was not actually signed until after 
the last of the twenty DC-3’s were de- 





livered to American Airlines by the 
Douglas Company. 

American had been operating Curtiss 
Condor sleeper planes since late 1933. 
This was a comfortable sleeper but, be- 
ing a biplane, equipped with wires and 
struts, could not be flown under at- 
mospheric icing conditions and its oper- 
ating usefulness was sornewhat limited. 
Therefore, the first ten of the DC-3’s 
were taken with sleeper interiors, desig- 
nated the DST. NC-14988 was the first 
aircraft of this lineage and was a sleeper 
plane. 

The widening of the DC-2 was not 
primarily to obtain a sleeper plane but 
to obtain more payload to make a more 
economical transport. The dayplane ver- 
sion was originally intended to seat 
twenty-four passengers; but when the 
cabin interior was finally arranged, it 
was felt there was insufficient baggage 
and cargo space in the airplane and 
three front seats were deleted and this 
space given over to additional baggage, 
mail, and cargo bins. ‘Therefore, the 
dayplane version carried twenty-one 
passengers in three rows of seven each. 
The sleeper berths were more spacious 
and, in some respects, more comfortable 
than those in its predecessor, the Cur- 
tiss Condor. The sleeper was intended 
primarily for the transcontinental 
schedule and not for the New York- 
Chicago schedule, which was too short 
a run on which to operate a sleeper 
plane of the speed of the DST. The DST 
was operated along the southern trans- 
continental route between New York, 
Washington, Nashville, Memphis, Dal- 
las, El] Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, and Los 
Angeles. The dayplane version was con- 
templated and ordered at the same time 
as the sleeper version and was not an 
afterthought. American had and ex- 
ercised options on four groups of ten at 
subsequent dates and ultimately bought 
seventy DC-3’s and thirteen DST’s for 
a total of eighty-three before World 
War II. 

As to the Douglas people who designed 
the DC-3, James H. “Dutch” Kindel- 
berger had left Douglas sometime in the 
fall of 1934 and was chief engineer of 
North American in 1935 when American 
approached Douglas about the DC-3. 
Kindelberger was chief engineer at 
Douglas when the DC-2 was designed. 
Dutch Kindelberger is now chairman of 
the board for North American. Fred 
Steinman was Douglas’ project engi- 
neer on the DC-3, and Arthur E. Ray- 
mond was chief engineer at that time. 

That is the story of how the DC-3 
was born. 

M. G. Beard 

Assistant Vice President 
Equipment Research 
American Airlines 
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Judgments on Junk Mail 
... [Regarding “Gong and Gavel,” August 
issue], the nonsense about “junk mail” 
is rather difficult for a thinking person 
to digest. It is everyone’s privilege to 
toss it in the basket, unopened, just as 
it is mine to ignore many of the fine ads 
in our publication. 
Herman Herst, Jr. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Peekskill, New York 


...Kiwanian Oren Arnold states “Get 
the job done by any means, fair or foul” 
...but to ridicule all third-class mail on 
the basis of some which may not appeal 
to one’s particular interests that day is 
carrying the foul ball a little far. After 
all, if anyone is being subsidized, it is 
certainly the newspapers and magazines 
carried in the mails for a fraction of a 
cent. 

Elmer R. Long 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Oren Replies 
...In the past few years nothing has 
aroused more quiet indignation across 
the country than the incredible flood of 
mail that the recipients have not asked 
for and do not want. This I know be- 
cause of much personal observation, 
plus extensive research for a long arti- 
cle to appear later in another magazine. 
Householders, office managers, govern- 
ment officials, even postmasters and 
postmen, all complain, and rightly so. It 
is far more than an annoyance, it is a 
fantastic wastage, a crippling of the post- 
al service, which already is handicapped. 
I would like to see men who are in 

this business help to find a solution to 
the problem. First move, as in any re- 
form effort, is to crystallize the indig- 
nation. Almost invariably some few 
people get hurt. That is regrettable. But 
in the long run, all of us can benefit. 

Oren Arnold 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Some information on the “subsidizing” 
of magazines and newspapers appears in 
this issue. See “The US Post Office: 
Progress Without Profit,” page 14. 
—THE EDITORS 


In Favor Of Flavor 

...Just read your article on wheat germ 
in the August issue. I wholeheartedly 
agree with you on the benefits of wheat 
germ. I am an ex-farm lady from the 
“Big Bend wheat-growing district” at 
Harrington, Washington. 

Recently I visited the old farm and my 
brother ... gave me twenty-five pounds 
of wheat out of the bulk wheat bin. I 
wash wheat a couple of times and soak 





it overnight, then cook it for about two | 


hours at a very low temperature, and it 
is delicious. I realize that soaking and 
cooking wheat for two hours would be 
too much work for any young house- 
wife nowadays, as they must have every- 
thing complete in a package, ready to 
serve. 

Mrs. Clarence D. Smith 

Wenatchee, Washington 
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Exceptional Profits Reported from 


MAYTAG 
UNATTENDED LAUNDRY STORES 


@ An ideal investment for individuals 
or groups. 

@ Requires less time than normal 
investments yet returns higher yield. 

















Investigate the unusual profit potential of Maytag 
equipped coin laundry stores now. New Maytag 
unattended Coin Laundries are a proven and es- 
tablished business—tailored to modern American 
methods of living and shopping. The Maytag com- 
mercial coin laundry requires no experience, mod- 
erate investment, and can be managed easily 
without interfering with other investments. 


Write, wire or phone for full information today: 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
America’s Leading Laundry Specialists 2 
a> 
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4 COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY DIVISION 
Dept. K-10, Newton, lowa 
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GET BETTER MILEAGE ON YOUR ADVERTISING... 
Vore than half of the readers of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE are 


community leaders serving on local, county or state government 
or civic boards or commissions. Of this group, 54% exercise buying 
authority and serve on an average of more than two boards. 








Now! 
Mechanize your 
accounting 


for as little 
as $21 a month 











Now you can mechanize with a Burroughs P-600 Accounting Machine for as little as 
$21 a month (plus applicable taxes). You get big-business accounting benefits like 
these: current legible records, mechanical accuracy, neater, speedier statements, 
quicker payments, lower accounting costs. Send coupon for folder that will show in 
dollars and cents, how much you can save with the P-600. Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me without obligation my free “Do-It-Yourself Cost Com- 
parison Calculator’ folder. 


| 
| 
| 
Burroughs | _ssave eee or 
| 
| 
| 
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OUTER SPACE COMMITTEE 
FORMED 

The El Segundo, 
many aircraft and missile industries 
Youngsters just naturally get excited 





California area has 


ibout the Space Age. Noting this in- 
terest, the Kiwanis Club of El Segundo 

tablished a special outer space com- 
mittee 

After taking a survey to determine 
the interest in rocketry, the committee 
secured pamphlets encouraging adult 
sponsorship, meanwhile discouraging 
drug stores from selling dangerous chem- 
icals to kids. The club also donates one 
space” book each month to the public 
library 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from October 16 


through November 15 


{0th * Battle Creek, Michigan, 
b 


etween October | and 15 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 

October 23 
Muskegee, Oklahoma, October 25 
Anderson, Indiana, October 27 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, October 27 
Galesburg, Illinois, October 3! 
Montgomery, Alabama, October 3! 
Logansport, Indiana, November 7 
New Westminster, British Columbia, 

November 8 
Rome, Georgia, November 8 
Sandusky, Ohio, November 8 
Auburn, New York, November 13 


Sth * 

Sth Escondido, California, October 17 
Manassas, Virginia, October 17 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, October 22 
Barberton, Ohio, October 28 
Downey, California, November 6 
Staten Island, New York 

November 6 
Bangor, Maine, November 10 
Melbourne, Florida, November 14 


* 
30th Hogonsville, Georgia, October 16 


West Hollywood, California, 
October 24 

Monte Vista, Colorado, October 3! 

Burns, Oregon, November 7 

East Dearborn, Michigan, 
November 11 

Yonkers, New York, November 11 


75th * Cheboygan, Michigan, November 5 














A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


CIRCLE K “BRAINSTORMS” IN OHIO 


HEAT Is SArp to be a germinating force. There was plenty of it in Delaware, Ohio 
August 26-28, but almost 300 delegates to Circle K International’s fourth annual 
convention found the climate on the Ohio Wesleyan University campus conducive 
to promoting the growth of their organization. Ideas for enlarging and improving 
service, tossed out by delegates in brainstorming sessions, flourished in the end-of- 
summer temperatures. 

Meeting in guided discussion groups, nicknamed “brainstorming” sessions by the 
college men, the delegates exchanged ideas and shared the outlines of successful 
projects. A conventioneer from Lowell Technological Institute, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts explained, for example, his club’s Dean’s Fund, a reservoir of money raised 
by his club and made available to students with emergencies; the delegate from 
Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois asked for further suggestions on how to improve 
his club’s scholarship investment foundation, with which money is raised, invested, 
and re-distributed in scholarships. These and many other projects were discussed 
by the delegates, who represented the organization’s 4700 members in 235 clubs 
throughout Canada and the US. 

Convention electioneering for 1959-1960 International offices produced a little heat 
of its own. When the smoke cleared, a junior at the host school, Robert A. Maxwell, 
Delaware, Ohio accepted the gavel of office from retiring International President 
Jack E. Whitescarver, Palestine, Texas. Assisting the new president will be Vice- 
Presidents John H. Blalock, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama and 
Ronald C. Smeaton, Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario. A secretary and twelve 
trustees were also named at the elections session. The conventioneers chose as their 
Circle K theme for the 1959-60 school year “Build Individual Maturity.” For imple- 
mentation of that theme, they named four major objectives: (1) strengthening 
Canada-US relations, (2) supporting safety programs, (3) working for world peace 
through understanding, and (4) promoting human and spiritual values. 

Between brainstorming sessions the college men heard addresses by Arthur S. 
Flemming, US Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; Clum Bucher, Kiwanis 
Internationial trustee; Fred “Curly” Morrison, former pro footballer now with the 
Columbus, Ohio Dispatch; and Major General Elvin S. Ligon, Jr.. USAF. General 
Ligon told delegates that “...we’re living in times of great stress and urgency. 
Boiled down to essentials, a struggle exists between two ways of life—ours versus 
the totalitarian Communist system.” Noting our needs for educated military person- 
nel, the general urged delegates to complete their educations as an important way 
of aiding Canada and the US. 

The convention was by no means all brainstorming or speech-listening. Just as 
Kiwanis International conventions are musical, so are their Circle K counterparts 
Most unusual, perhaps, was musician and Vice-president Ron Smeaton. A lieuten- 
ant in the Royal Canadian Chaplin Corps, Ron performed on the bagpipes, which 
he learned to play as a mascot for a 
girls’ bagpipe organization. Singing and 
musical features were also a part of 
the delegates’ evening off at Holiday 
Hill, where the Kiwanis Club of Dela- 
ware prepared a barbeque picnic for the 
collegians 

At the installation banquet, following 
Dr. Flemming’s address, Robert Thal, 
Jacksonville, Florida, chairman of the 
Kiwanis International committee on 
Circle K, presented awards to winning 
clubs in the project contest. Snead 
Junior College, Boaz, Alabama was the 
first-place winner; second and _ third 
places went to Sam Houston State Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Texas and Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 

Delegate Alfred J. Solano and Ad- 
visor John Gillin had the farthest to 
travel when the convention closed 
2300 miles by auto to San Benito Col- 
lege, Hollister, California. But they had 
time to digest Clum Bucher’s challenge. 
Clum told delegates that Circle K can 
justify its existence as long as 
Circle K is made up of men of charac- 
ter, men of integrity, men who believe 
in excellence, men who have a purpose.” 


Bob Maxwell (left), newly-elected 
president of Circle K_ International, 
receives the gavel of office from 
his predecessor Jack Whitescarver. 
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TELEPHONE CONFERENCES 
PREFACE CHAIRMEN’S 
CHICAGO MEETING 


At 3 p.m. Central Standard Time, a tele- 


phone rang on the Chicago desk of 
Percy Shue. Percy is director of ac- 
tivities at the General Office of Kiwanis 
International. After various operators’ 
signals and long-distance noises, Percy 
called the roll. Answering were mem- 
bers of the 1960 International Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Conservation 
and their counselor, International Vice- 
president Merle H. Tucker. 

After Merle, in Gallup, New Mexico 
identified himself, the following voices 
were heard: 

“I’m Ted Fenske in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota,” ‘said the second voice. 

“Tommy Clay in Palatka, 
answered a third. 


Florida,” 


“I’m Vernon Hawkins of Benson, Ver- 
mont.” 

“Don Barden in South Haven, Michi- 
gan.” 

“Bob Wall of Anadarko, Oklahoma.” 

These men were taking part in the 
first International committee conference 
by telephone, the purpose of which was 
to minimize both correspondence and 
travel expense while preparing commit- 
tee programs for the meeting of Inter- 
national committee chairmen in Chicago, 
September 10. Altogether seven Inter- 
national committees held telephone con- 
ferences. All were arranged in coopera- 
tion with the chairmen, who sent out 
procedure sheets before their respective 
meetings to minimize wasted time. 

After Percy, staff advisor to the com- 
mittee, checked off each identified 
speaker, he turned the telephone con- 
ference over to the 1960 International 
Agriculture and Conservation committee 
chairman, Ted Fenske. 

Ted opened the discussion by com- 
menting on one phase of the proposed 
1960 committee objectives. Committee 
members responded in turn. Don Bar- 
den: “...Kiwanians can help farmers 
by using their influence to promote 
agriculture research and encourage ap- 
propriations to aid study....” Vernon 
Hawkins: “Most club members are not 
qualified to tell farmers how to farm 
better, but we can use public relations 
to great advantage....” Bob Wall: 
Yes, public relations efforts can be 
stepped up on Farm/City Week particu- 
larly....” Merle Tucker: “The proposed 
1960 program sounds good.... I'd like 
to encourage more thinking by other 
agencies that farm-city relations are not 
limited to one week in November.” 

Thirty-five minutes after the con- 
ference began, Percy explained the 
facilities and services available to the 
committee at the General Office and 
goodbyes were said all around. 
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KIWANIS DATES 


THE FABULOUS ‘ALL-AK/WAWN/ 








FUND-RAISING PLAN THAT ALL 
KIWANIS IS TALKING ABOUT 





Nickel and Dime profits are a thing of Your club will find KIWANIS DATES 
the past. N-O-W, it is possible for a natural pre-Holiday fund-raising 
your Club to realize Hundreds of project. For they make an ideal Christ- 
Dollars profit—year in and year out mas Gift for Friends; Relatives; Etc. 


with KIWANIS DATES. Thus, a greater demand and greater 
And, with the NEW “continuing PROFITS. 

profit” plan, your club can look for- For complete details of this sensa- 

ward for “extra” profits, long after tional project, fill out and mail the 

each years’ campaign has been com- coupon TO-DAY. We will send you 


pleted. full information by return Air Mail. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 





Kiwanis Club, P.O. Box 813 


Santa Monica, Cal. 
Without obligation, please send the following: 

[] FREE to your Club. 3 Ib. Sample Canister KIWANIS DATES. 

{] FREE—Compiete details 

[] FREE—Details and use of the lémm, Sound Color Kiwanis Date 


of the continuous profit plan. 
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Film. 
IUSE youve helped (check information desired) 
Ve Serving Kids! 
NAME coaleen = 
CLUB. 
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BEAUTIFUL! 
ECONOMICAL! 
PROFITABLE! 
Coin-Operated, Self Service 


NORGE equipped 
LAUNDERAMAS 


featuring the neu 


DUBL-LOADER WASHERS 


Why?t Seenuse they require the 
LOWEST INVESTMENT, afford 
your custemers 40% te G% SAV- 
INGS, require VERY LITTLE OF 
YOUR TIME, need not interfere 
with your present business or oc- 
eupation, present ne LABOR 
PROBLEMS and are conducive to 
CHAIN OPERATION. 


Nase your success on our experi- 
ence which offers the conservative 
investor the BEST AVAILABLE 
HQuiPrPMENT AND THE LOWEST 
FINANCING terms in the tndustry. 
No franchise fee. 


Our national organization consists 
of the targest group of independ- 
ent associates in this field whose 
sole interest is to assiat and guide 
you itn this tried and proven suc- 
cessful industry. 
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Fer information and name of near- 
eat office te you, call or write... 
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‘Zeolux Corp 
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> National Dept. K 
Distributors 705 Second Ave 
of Norge Coin r 
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New York 16, N. Y. 
YU kon 6-9740 


Laundry 
Equipment 
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More than 255,000 business executives 
and professional men 
will be exposed to advertising in this magazine. 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


offers an effective means of 
Covetoping ) select market. 


Trloniiwe 
FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 









Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For handling and 


storing folding 
tables and chairs. 
The easy, modern 


way. Choice of mod- 
els. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 





Change your idle 
space ihto useful ; 
areas with these 
Partitions Ma Lad 
FOLDING sonite panels in 
tubular steel 
CHAIRS frames with 
“ " : swivel action 
Stee bu it, pedestals and 
sturdy, con- - lid 
venient casters or gi ides 





THE “WHonroe. COMPANY 
16 Church S?. Co owa 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 








DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 


gomemaagmnaaen 
YOU OUGHT TO COME TO A MEETING OF THE UPPER MUSQUAPSINK’ 
ROD, GUN , LARIAT AND TRAP CLUB —_ WE'D SHOW You A » THING OR 
\ Two ABOUT MONEY RAISING / 








THE GUY WHO BELONGS TO ANOTHER CLUB 
THAT ALWAYS DOES THINGS BETTER / 





— 





RECREATION GROUP 

LAUDS KIWANIANS 

Ten KIWANIs CLuss and eight individual 
Kiwanians have been awarded scrolls 
by the National Recreation Association 
for their outstanding contributions to 
community recreation. The awards are 
presented annually to organizations or 
individuals who best aid local agencies 
in sponsoring or developing recreational 
activities and facilities. 

Kiwanis clubs receiving awards were 
Norwood, Ohio; Northside Atlanta, 
Georgia; Tulelake, California; East 
Orange, New Jersey; Vallejo, California; 
Hub City, Lafayette, Louisiana; Pella, 
Iowa; Lakeshore, Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin; Blue Grass, Lexington, Kentucky; 
and Meriden, Connecticut. 

Kiwanians receiving individual awards 
were Harland F. Brownfield of the Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland club; Mervyn V 
T. Haines, Livingston, New Jersey; 
Frank C. Pfizenmayer, Rocky River, 
Ohio; Lloyd H. Houston, Lawrence, 
Kansas; J. Armond Viator, New Iberia, 
Louisiana; James Richardson, Vallejo, 
California; O. D. Matthews, Klamuth 
Falls, Oregon; and Gates W. Kidd, John- 
son City, Tennessee. 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 

Sometimes foreign-born teen-agers have 
difficulty finding employment. A Ki- 
wanian “on loan” from his employers 
is helping to remedy that situation in 
Chicago. Russ Larson, of the Edge- 
brook, Chicago club and lieutenant 
governor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District, is spending six months with the 





DEATHS 


John D. Davidson, Wichita, 
Kansas; governor, Kansas District, 
1931. 

Everett W. 
Massachusetts; 
England District, 

Simon H. Reynolds, Rochester, 
New York; governor, New York 
District, 1949; International trus- 
tee, 1953-57. 


Ireland, Somerville, 
governor, New 
1937. 











Chicago City Missionary Society. Russ 
aids the society’s youth-employment 
project by hunting up jobs and making 
recommendations. 


In WILMINGTON, OHIO, once things got 
moving, they kept right on. Within a 
one-year period, the Kiwanis Club of 
Wilmington came into being, a Key club 
at Wilmington High School made its 
appearance, and a Circle K club at Wil- 
mington College was sponsored. 


CLuss oF THE California-Nevada-Hawaii 
District (Divisions 11, 21, and 31) couple 
publicity and public relations with their 
annual Kiwanis Armed Forces Salute 
Ball. Each club sponsors two military 
men and their wives at a dinner-dance. 


A SAWMILL, timber trade, and farming 
are major interests around Blairsville, 
Georgia — until the Kiwanis Club of 
Blairsville gathers at a local hotel. 
Every Monday evening at 7:00 p.m. one 
out of every ten persons in town attends 
the club meeting. Population of Blairs- 
ville: 430; number of Kiwanians: 44. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis Clubs built between August 29 and this issue’s presstime 


NEW CLUB 


i a i Be 


Wymore, Nebraska........... 
Capital City, 


Tallahassee, Florida........ 
West Visalia, California................. 


THE 


SPONSOR 

.. Waikiki and Winward, Hawaii 
Fairbury and Beatrice, Nebraska 
.. Tallahassee, Florida 
Visalia, California 
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TO: PROGRAM CHAIRMEN, ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEES 
SUBJECT: “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY?” Programs Available on 16mm Film 


Here’s the perfect answer to a Program Chairman’s problem of how to make any meeting 

exciting and inviting. You can obtain, on a free-loan basis, 16mm prints of The Prudential Insurance 
Company’s award-winning television series —"THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.” These are the fascinating 
and dramatic shows about the people and events that made history during "THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


—exactly as broadcast each Sunday on the CBS Television Network 


Right now you can choose from a wide selection of programs from past seasons. And soon 
these new and significant shows—to be seen this year—will be available: 1. ''The Movies Learn - 
To Talk"—Garbo’s first words on film, and such other historic and nostalgic moments as 

Al Jolson singing Mammy”; 2. “The Suicide Run to Murmansk’’—an eye-witness account of 
the fabulous World War |! adventure; 3. ''The Week That Shook The World’’—the 

seven days before the actual outbreak of World War II; 4. "Poland On A Tightrope”; 5. “Goering”; 


6. ‘Age of the Jet’’; 7. “The Olympics’—and many others 


To obtain a print of any of this season’s shows or any of the past "THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


programs, contact your local Prudential Agent or office. 


HERE ARE SOME OF "THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” PROGRAMS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE ON 16MM FILM 


“WAR IN SPAIN”’—The Spanish Civil War. 
*"FACE OF CRIME” — Its 
“D-DAY t’’— The buildup for invasion 
"D-DAY Il"’—The attack 


“THE RED SELL”’— Russian Pr 
at work — 2 parts 
*"ENTER WITH CAUTION — THE ATOMIC AGE” 


*“THE ADDICTED” —The shocking story of 

narcotics addiction in the United States 

“REVOLT IN HUNGARY’”’— Films smuggled out from 
behind the “Iron Curtain” of the H 
“MISSION: OUTER SPACE’’— Man challenges 

his last frontier 

“WOODROW WILSON— THE FIGHT FOR PEACE” 


causes and cures 


ungarian uprising 


paganda 


—His battle for "The League of Nations.” Atomic radiation and its perils 

“JET CARRIER” — Our mobile attack force “THE NUREMBERG TRIALS” — Nazi war criminals 
“THE TIMES OF TEDDY ROOSEVELT" ~The color brought to justice 

excitement and charm of the Rough Rider *“BRAINWASHING”’— Communist psychological 


“PERON AND EVITA’’—The Argentine ‘strong man echniques 
—and the woman who shared his power. "“MUSSOLINI"'—The rise and fal! of a dictator 
“ROCKNE OF NOTRE DAME”’—The most colorful “GANDHI” —T! fe and work of the great spiritual 


footba ach of all and political leader 

*"MAN OF THE CENTURY” —The life of “RIOT IN EAST BERLIN” —Anti-Communist 
Winston Churchil nstrations in the Soviet Zor 
“VICTORY OVER POLIO” nas Salk story 
“F. D. R.—THIRD TERM TO PEARL HARBOR” 


“F. B. 1."°— J. Edgar Hoover and his organization 


“HIROSHIMA” — The events that led to 


—The man, the events, the decision to run 












jropping the first atom bomb. 
*Denotes special hour program, al! others half hour Films ore ‘as broadcast,” including insurance message 6 10 THOS, " 
Consult you a! paper | time and station of “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” ny fA. 
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SepP KIWANIS SEATS 


for your next 


FUND-RAISING campaign 








A new 
collapsible 
stadium seat 
ideal for: « Foot- p 
ball games « Races 

+ Baseball Games 
« Outdoor musicals 
« All sporting events 
« Civic programs 


IT FOLDS! 
EASY TO CARRY! 
LIGHTWEIGHT! 





Retoil Price 


50% 


TODAY! Send 25c for 
KIWANIS SEAT and promo 


Tala laaal* Lilla. 


Telasl*iia 


ah laleh 
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Box 74. Pittsburgh 30, Pa 








YOU CAN SAVE 
YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 
Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This book- 
let, entitled “How to Protect 
Your Hearing,” tells what can 
cause a loss of hearing, and how 
to guard against losing your 
hearing. It offers valuable sug- 
gestions to those who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss. It explains 
the problems of hearing difficul- 
ties in children. To obtain a free 
copy of this reliable, authorita- 
tive booklet, simply fill out the 
coupon below. 


p-----FREE BOOKLET-----5 


For your free copy of “How to Protect ' 
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; Your Hearing,” plus descriptive litera- ; 
; ture on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: 4 
; Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 65X ; 
i 6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ii! H 
' 1 
; wane 
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First choice of office workers 
and manaaement everywhere 


TIFFANY STANDS 














VIBRATION 
FREE RIGID- 
ITY. Square, 
tubular legs. 
Adjustable, 
one piece, 
open top... 
noise - escape 





For further information 
write Dept. K 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth St.Louis 5, Mo 





‘AD-hK1ING" 
FUND RAISING PLAN 


CLUB SPONSORSHIP 


As a proven ‘Fund Raiser’ 
for various civic organizo- 
tions —we present our 1960 
“AD-KING” revolving ad- 
vertising bulletin-boord. 
Allows location's customers’ 
free ‘‘want & sell’ ads, also 
low-cost ‘‘pin-pointed”’ busi- 
ness ads to local merchants. 
Our wholesale distributor 
will call with “AD-KING 
PLAN’ on your request. 
Makes money for your Club- 
with no cash outlay needed. 





| WRITE TODAY—For Detail “FREE” as a Club Sponsor | 


THE "“‘AD-KING’' ASSOCIATES 
Swite 1114, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


Your Fund-Raising Problems Can Be Solved 


A proven plan fast being adopted by 
Kiwanis and Key Clubs throughout America 


We also have oa selection of fast-selling, 
popular priced items that will not offend 
your home town merchants. 


Only Available Through 


The Kiwanis Club of Virginia Beach 


HENRY |. JAFFE 
Project Chairman, P. O. Box 825 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 











Reserve your county now. 
This is entirely a charity project. 











‘MAKE A PLAYGROUND YOUR 


CLUB PROJECT 


© Child Protection 
© Rust Resistant 

© Functional Design 
© Competitive Price 


for free catalog 
showing 
our complete line 


\ S 
write . 
RECREATION sees CORP. 


Dept. K-109, 724 W. Sth St., Anderson, Indiana 











NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 10) 


DALLAS SOAP COLLECTION 

OFF TO KOREA 

De.ecates to the International conven- 
tion in Dallas may well remember 
man named Ollie “Soapy” Shrader. 
‘‘Soapy,” president of the Redondo 
Beach, California club and convention 
delegate, went from hotel to hotel in 
Dallas collecting used bars of soap. He 
acquired so much soap, in fact, that dur- 
ing his return trip, the trailer-load of 
77,000 bars broke his car’s rear bumper. 

This load will make the third that the 
Redondo Beach club has shipped to 
Korea for medical use in hospitals and 
clinics. The club collects, processes, and 
ships the soap to a missionary in Korea. 
So far, each shipment has arrived intact. 

The project originated following a trip 
through the Near East by club member 
Dr. C. T. “Kelly” Walberg, who told 
of the shortage of soap there to his 
club’s Public and Business Affairs com- 
mittee. The committee liked the idea of 
collecting soap and brought the entire 
club into the project. 

At Dallas, Ollie Shrader was swamped 
with soap after Kiwanians who heard 
his appeal asked hotel managers to do- 
nate leftover bars. Some clubs and in- 
dividuals asked for shipping instructions 
so that the soap could be sent from their 
home towns directly to Redondo Beach. 

When “Soapy” arrived home with a 
bumper-busting trailer-load of soap for 
Korea, club members made plans in two 
directions: to process and ship the soap 
and to expand the project. 





RADIO FREE EUROPE 

INVITES US LEADERS 

AGAIN THIS YEAR Radio Free Eurcpe has 
invited the president of Kiwanis Inter- 
national to inspect broadcasting facili- 
ties in Europe. President Albert J. Tully 
and a large group of prominent Ameri- 
cans are scheduled to depart from New 
York on October 16 and return on 
October 25. 

Radio Free Europe, supported by pri- 
vate subscriptions, maintains in western 
Europe a network of stations that beams 
messages far behind the Iron Curtain. 
During the ten-day tour, President Al 
will see in operation many of the pow- 
erful transmitters that are heard, de- 
spite jamming, in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Hawthorne C. Evans, Jr., Morristown, 
Tennessee: A school principal, Dr. Evans 
earned two recent honors: named “Ten- 


| nessee Teacher of the Year” by Tennes- 


see Federated Clubs and “Outstanding 
Reserve Airman of the Year” by the US 
Fourteenth Air Force. 


> Carl A. Weinman, Steubenville, Ohio, 
past district governor: Nominated by 
President Eisenhower as a US District 
Court judge for southern Ohio (sent to 
US Senate for confirmation). 
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“| knew, at 


once, that 


I had died 


I saw my physical body 
lying lifeless upon its bed, 
but here was I, the real I, 











alive and well.” 


Several months ago, travelers from Lon- 
don brought news about a book recently 
written by a man long dead—the son 
of a former Archbishop of Canterbury. 
This two-volume work— so much dis- 
cussed in London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, and so important for our under- 
standing of what tomorrow may hold for 
all of us, is called LIFE IN THE WORLD 
UNSEEN. 


What manner of revelation is this, that 
has changed the thinking of believers 
and skeptics, the frightened and the 
hopeful? What is the secret of its com- 
pelling influence on the minds of those 
who read it? 


The authoritative international journal Two 
Worlds describes LIFE IN THE WORLD UNSEEN 
as “....one of the most amazingly detailed 
accounts of the after-life ever to reach the 
eyes and ears of the world” These volumes 
give you evidence of a world beyond that 
differs in many importart and unexpected 
ways from what you may have always im- 
agined. They relate the experiences “after 
death” of a widely respected clergyman, 
Robert Hugh Benson, whose father, Edward 
Benson, was Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Is the best of life 
waiting beyond death? 


Here is testimony that the next world is 
not what we have been taught, but rather 
what we have instinctively hoped it might 
be. Anthony Borgia, who acted as Robert 
Hugh Benson’s scribe, relates that the clergy- 
man’s great desire in communicating with 
him was “to correct the wrong impression 
that exists of the life to come, and to try 
to remove from people’s minds the fear of 
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“It is to_be hoped 
that moré literature, 
such as this, will be 
pat oe 
confirms what I have 
found to betrueduring 
my investigations.”” 
From Introd. by Sir 
John Anderson, L 








death” by recounting his detailed, first-hand 
description of the next world. PARTIAL CONTENTS 

@ The First Awakening 
If you are one of those people who exer- © Age in the Spirit World 
cise the right to question what others blindly © The Art of Celestial Cities 
accept, if you believe that evidence from © Spirit Intercourse 
the world beyond should not be ignored @ The Spirit World of Books 
until “science” is ready to explain it—if © The Astral Hall of Science 
you like to make up your own mind about ° — of the Spiritvel 
life and death—you will want to read LIFE a 
IN THE WORLD UNSEEN. © theteneet 
A special limited edition—the very same © Attainment of the Higher Reelms 
unabridged set (without a word deleted) © Celestial Heaiing Power 
that caused so much excitement when © Meeting of the Spirit and Earth 
published in London—is now available Worlds 
for the first time in America. Because © Pleasures of the After-World 
it is imported from England, where © Regeneration 





printing costs are lower, we are able to 
make available this handsomely boxed f “Knowledge is the best antidote for | 
two-volume set for only $6.75. fear, especially—if that fear should be 
of the possible or probable state of 


This may be your final opportunity to obtain ‘ 
< : PP y existence after we have made the 


Robert Hugh Benson J astonishing account change from this life to the next. To 
of his experiences. Mail the special coupon < discover what kind of place is the next 
for one of the remaining copies of LIFE IN world, we must inquire of someone 


THE WORLD UNSEEN. Read both volumes at who lives there, and record what is 
said. This is what has been done in 


your leisure for two full weeks while the the present volume” 
trial offer described below is in effect. L From the Preface by Anthony Borgia j 


Mail this trial examination form today 
‘eee a eager oe ~oqgugpr centipeeeee e 
THE CITADEL PRESS, Dept. 54-159 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me the two volume boxed set of LIFE IN THE 


WORLD UNSEEN. I will pay postman $6.75 plus postal 
charges on delivery. 














TRIAL OFFER: If these books do not live 
up to your expectations in every way, return 
them within two weeks for a full refund. 











A a ee SONE..... ere 
C) SAVE! Enclose $6.75 with your order and publisher pays 
postage. Same two-week Trial Examination offer. 
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THE US POST OFFICE 


. PROGRESS 
WITHOUT 
PROFIT 


OT LONG aco, Senator Olin D. 

Johnston, the burly, balding 
chairman of the US Senate Post 
Office Committee, walked into his 
office and found on his desk a square 
sheet of cardboard covered with 
names and figures. 

“What's this?” he asked an aide. 

“Results of our postal efficiency 
study,”’ explained the committee 
clerk. “We sent letters to all of these 
cities and had them returned to 
Washington.” He pointed at the left- 
hand column of the table. “We 
checked the delivery speed both 
ways.” 

“And how was it?” inquired the 
Senator. 

“Terrible. It took 48 hours for our 
letter to get to Bristol, Virginia, only 
370 miles away, and it took 76 hours 
to get it back. A letter delivered in 
Forest Grove, Oregon in 94 hours 
took 132 hours coming back. Seattle, 
Washington was reached in 95 hours, 
but the return trip took 117 hours. 
Isn’t that awful?” 

Senator Johnston shook his head. 
“No, it isn’t,” he said, reaching into 
his pocket and pulling out an en- 
velope. “I just got this invitation to 
attend the opening of a state pier in 
South Carolina that was mailed 
seven months ago. Now,” he drawled, 
“that’s what I call awful.” 

Senator Johnston’s lost letter, the 
study of his committee, and every- 
day experience of many Americans 











who find their mail arriving late all 
spell out the widely known fact that 
the US postal system, the largest or- 
ganization of its kind in the world, 
is ailing. It is slow; it is inefficient; 
and it is costly. In 1952, the depart- 
ment ran up a deficit of $720 million, 
and in the fiscal year 1958, its losses 
went upward to $890.5 million. At the 
present, the Post Office estimates 
that it goes into the red for almost 
$1.5 million every day, seven days a 
week. 

The most frequently offered ex- 
planation for this situation—the size 
of the country—doesn’t hold water. 
The Canadian Post Office Depart- 
ment, serving the vast continental 
expanse between Newfoundland and 
Vancouver Island and reaching set- 
tlements far within the Arctic, faces 
distances much greater and terrain 
obstacles much more devastating 
than its counterpart across the bor- 
der. Yet the efficiency of the Cana- 
dian mails is considered greater and, 
in spite of only slightly higher post- 
age rates (five cents for first class 
mail to four in the US), the system 
operates at a profit. During the past 
ten years it earned $55 million for 
the Canadian government. 

In part, this disparity can be ex- 
plained by the considerably lower 
mail volume and fewer rural delivery 
routes in Canada (130,000 miles v. 
1,600,000 miles in the US). With less 
than 50,000 employees, only one- 
tenth of the US postal working force, 
the Canadian outlay for labor is cor- 
respondingly lower. And the volume 
of second and third-class mail that 
in the US floods the system is, in 
Canada, negligible by comparison. 

But the real reason for Uncle 
Sam’s poor postal record is that the 
department is way behind the times. 
During the past twenty years, the 


Modern met'iods 











US population increased by nearly 
one third, and the annual mail vol- 
ume rose from twenty-six to sixty- 
one billion pieces, a jump of 131 per 
cent. Massive migration to cities set 
off a chain growth of suburbs that 
created new demands on the difficult, 
traffic-strangled city delivery. Trans- 
portation patterns changed radically, 
reducing the number of mail-carry- 
ing trains from 10,000 to less than 
2200. 

Through all these changes, the 
Post Office looked the other way. 
According to Edson O. Sessions, 
Deputy Postmaster General, the US 
postmen still hand-push, hand-lift, 
and hand-sort mail in much the 
same manner as they did in the days 
when Ben Franklin founded the sys- 
tem. While private industry has 
steadily moved toward automation, 
the post offices still employ decades- 
old sorting tables, forty-hole separa- 
tion shelves, hand-drawn trucks, and 
labor, labor, labor. Faced with the 
task of delivering two thirds of the 
world’s mail, the half-million post- 
men are in about the same position 
Robin Hood’s bowmen would be 
fighting a modern war. 

Part of the answer to this obsoles- 
cence is in the nature of the system 
itself. Created to provide service for 
the growing nation, the US Post 
Office was never under compulsion 
to operate on a businesslike basis. 
It doesn’t have to pay its own way 
because Congress appropriates its 
funds, and whatever money the sys- 
tem earns goes back into the US 
Treasury. It can’t set the postage 
rates or the salaries of its employees, 
both of which are regulated by Con- 
gress. It can’t bargain for railroad or 
air-freight rates because the law 
places their control under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the 





Civil Aeronautics Board. On top of 
everything, the system has no built- 
in incentive: it is a monopoly. 

But that isn’t the whole answer. 
While Congress has shown little ten- 
dency to give the Post Office any 
privileged treatment, the alacrity 
with which it appropriated an addi- 
tional $41 million in 1957 when the 
system found its funds exhausted 
indicates that Capitol Hill is wel! 
aware of the importance of an or- 
ganization daily in contact with mil- 
lions of constituents. A comparison 
of Post Office appropriations re- 
quested and granted between 1945 
and 1958 indicates that Congression- 
al parsimony was never a serious 
problem. If the Postmasters General 
didn’t find money to update the de- 
partment’s ancient methods and mu- 
seum-type equipment, the reason 
was, as Senator Johnston put it, that 
“They just didn’t ask for it.” ~ 

Why “they” didn’t ask for funds to 
modernize, why there was no Office 
of Research and Engineering until 
1955, no one will say for the record. 
But privately, most people around 
the department blame politics. His- 
torically and with only rare excep- 
tions, the job of the Postmaster 
General was considered a convenient 
means of rewarding the chairman of 
the party’s national committee for a 
successful election campaign, as well 
as of bringing him into the Presi- 
dent’s official family. Though this 
assured the department of a very 
influential boss, it also deprived it 
of full-time leadership. With most 
Postmasters General, politics came 
first, Uncle Sam’s mails a very bad 
second. 

And while the system went to pot, 
the civil servants, true to their time- 
honored tradition, fiddled. “We fig- 
ured we might as well leave well 


are beginning to improve a system for years inhibited by politics 








enough alone,” one of them summed 

up their attitude recently. No matter 

what happened, their jobs—and pay 
would be the same. 

They were right, as far as the lat- 
ter went. With pay raises few and 
far between, it took a 1958 act to 
bring the average letter carrier’s 
salary (with five years seniority) to 
$4595 annually, an income still below 
the over-all national average. Unable 
to make ends meet on their postal 
salaries, many mailmen took part 
time jobs and others decided to give 
Uncle Sam no more than his money’s 
worth. For years the morale of the 
rank and file was low 

This was the situation in January, 
1953 when Arthur E. Summerfield, 
the handsome, stocky Eisenhower 
campaign manager (and incidental- 
ly, the son of a rural postal carrier 
at tiny Piconning, Michigan), took 
over the department. Nothing much 
happened right away—nothing much 
could have happened—but some en- 
couraging beginnings were made. 

First of all, Summerfield resigned 
as chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, voicing his desire 
to be a “full-time” Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Next, he brought into the de- 
partment a group of engineers and 
businessmen that he managed to 
pull away from private industry. At 
the same time, he wiggled from the 
Congress $5 million to initiate a pro- 
gram of research and mechanization. 

With this for a start, his office 
worked out a two-phase program of 
modernization designed to bring the 
US mails into the twentieth century. 
In its simplest terms, phase one 
(1953-1958) called for adjusting city 
deliveries to the new conditions cre- 
ated by the growth of metropolitan 
areas, and utilization of automation 
devices such as the Mail-Flo con- 
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veyor system and semi-automatic 
letter sorters. Phase two, now under 
way, consists largely in building 
12,000 new postal stations and equip- 
ping them with the latest labor-sav- 
ing devices developed by the newly- 
established Office of Research. The 
job was to be completed by 1963. 

Impressive as it looked on paper, 
however, the two-phase program 
was accepted with mixed feelings. 
The objections raised most frequent- 
ly weren’t technical. They contested 
the underlying philosophy of the en- 
tire undertaking, reflected in the 
Postmaster General’s slogan: “Mov- 
ing Today’s Mail Today in a Busi- 
nesslike Way.” A former business- 
man himself (one-time “world’s 
largest Chevrolet dealer” in Flint, 
Michigan), Arthur E. Summerfield 
made no bones about his intentions 
to put the Post Office as much on a 
pay-as-you-go basis as possible. His 
plans violated some of the traditional 
taboos of the department, and Con- 
gressional supporters of the public- 
service concept of the Post Office 
reacted accordingly. 


Tue prime examMpLe of Summer- 
field’s independent thinking was the 
whole second phase of the program, 
which called for building of new fa- 
cilities. The total cost of the plan was 
estimated at $2 billion. But only a 
quarter of that was to come out of 
the Treasury, just enough to pay 
for the equipment to be installed in 
the new buildings. The construction 
would be done by private industry, 
and the finished structures leased on 
a long-term basis to the Post Office. 
This, the Postmaster General be- 
lieved, was a sound businesslike 
procedure. The buildings would be 
functionally designed and speedily 
built, and when they’re outdated the 


Now the word “businesslike” is heard more often, althouptom: 
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department wouldn’t have them on 
its hands. 

Among some tradition-minded 
Congressmen, the program set off 
howls of outrage. For one thing, it 
had been a time-honored option of 
Washington legislators to make sug- 
gestions about the design of home- 
town post offices, a privilege that 
frequently resulted in buildings with 
long flights of stairs, marble columns, 
and a prestigious—though not very 
functional—location in the main 
square. More substantially, however, 
the same critics objected to the long- 
range cost of the rented buildings. 
A Providence, Rhode Island post of- 
fice is frequently cited as an ex- 
ample. Uncle Sam will take it over 
from a private builder in 1960 and 
rent it for twenty years at $1.4 mil- 
lion annually. The builder, whose 
investment is $20 million, by 1980 
will have collected $8 million in 
profits, and will still keep the build- 
ing. 

The whole Pandora’s box of the 
business-v.-service controversy 
popped open in 1957 and 1958 when 
Postmaster General Summerfield 
went before the Congress to ask for 
higher wages for his employees, 
higher rates for his letters, and fewer 
public services for which the Post 
Office gets nothing. During the argu- 
ments that ensued it was generally 
accepted that the postal deficit was 
largely due to lack of mechanization. 
What was attacked, and attacked 
vigorously, was the public service 
function of the department, which 
currently costs the taxpayers $172 
million a year. 

Nobody seriously challenged some 
minor chores done by the postmen 
for other agencies, such as taking 
grouse and deer censuses, selling 
migratory bird hunting stamps, reg- 
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istering aliens, or distributing tax 
forms. Neither were complaints reg- 
istered about free mail for the blind 
and for widows of former US Presi- 
dents, about free flags for veterans’ 
funerals, or about handling Pan- 
American Union mail without charge. 

But when the discussion touched 
on rural free delivery, fourth-class 
postal stations, and second and 
third-class mail, the sparks started 
flying. Was the loss of some $1400 a 
year on a fourth-class post office 
justifiable because its presence “gave 
the community added prestige”? Or 
was it reasonable to spend millions 
on little-used rural routes because 
they were “milestones in relieving 
the drabness and loneliness of farm 
life,” as Senator Johnston put it? 

Yes, said Summerfield’s opponents. 
Moreover, if there is any loss on the 
delivery of second-class mail, that, 
too, is a service to the public, and 
the amount should be charged as 
education expense against the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Not so, replied the Post Office, just 
as determinedly. The goal of this ad- 
ministration is to balance the budget, 
not to burden it with more public 
service items. The almost-useless 
fourth-class post offices should be 
closed down, rural routes should be 
streamlined. But most important, 
second and third-class mail users 
should be made to pay their way. 

It was on the last point that the 
most bitter controversy flared. It 
started when Summerfield, member 
of an administration that received 
the most resounding press support 
in recent history, turned his big 
guns on the publishing industry. His 
point, driven home before the Ap- 
propriations Committee, was this: 
there are some 6000 magazines pub- 


lished in this country that dump 
millions of copies into the mails 
every week. They get fast delivery 
(some 150 of them enjoy the “red 
tag” treatment, going as fast as first- 
class mail), weigh a lot, and pay very 
little. The difference between the 
cost of their delivery and the post- 
age paid by the publishers—up to five 
cents a copy and close to $80 million 
a year—is an outright subsidy to the 
industry. 

In the dispute that followed, the 
Postmaster’s figures turned out to be 
far from foolproof. First of all, his 
opponents pointed out that he was 
using “fully allocated” rather than 
(they maintained) the more repre- 
sentative “out of pocket” cost. Allo- 
cated cost measures the amount of 
time, labor, and equipment used for 
the delivery of each class of mail; 
“out of pocket” cost takes into con- 
sideration the fact that since the bulk 
of second and third-class mail is 
handled after the first-class mail is 
taken care of, it only utilizes equip- 
ment and manpower which would 
otherwise be waiting idly for the 
next first-class mail shipment. 

Another argument, well docu- 
mented by some of the largest pub- 
lishers in the country, pointed out 
that by performing nineteen of the 
twenty-two mailing steps normally 
taken by the mailmen—i.e., by sort- 
ing, zoning, packaging, and loading 
the magazines directly onto trains- 
the big second and third-class mail 
users are taking over so much of the 
postal burden that their postage fully 
covers the actual cost. 

Among those who disagreed with 
these arguments most vehemently 
was Democratic Representative 
George M. Rhodes from Pennsyl- 
vania, who came forth to testify on 
behalf of his amendment that would 






































“place a limitation of $100,000 on the 
amount of subsidy to any user of 
second-class mail during one fiscal 
year.” Rhodes, who tried to attach 
his amendment to the Postal Rate 
Act of 1958, put up a good fight. In 
the House, his bill became a party 
issue and was passed. In the Senate, 
however, the amendment ran afoul 
of objections to the term “subsidy” 
and the question of cost determina- 
tion, and the measure was killed. 
The attempts of Oregon Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger to persuade 
the Congress that it should turn over 
its rate-making powers to the Post 
Office met a similar fate. 

In the end, Public Law 85-426, as 
enacted on May 27, 1958, defeated the 
business-type concept of postal oper- 
ations, and the decision on what can 
or cannot be properly considered as 
public service was entrusted to the 
taxpayers’ representatives in_Con- 
gress. 

A special Public Policy section of 
the law specified that “the postal 
establishment...clearly is not a busi- 
ness enterprise conducted for profit 
or for raising general funds,” and 
that “the sum of such public service 
items as determined by the Congress 
should be assumed directly by the 
Federal Government...and should 
not constitute direct charges...upon 
any user or class of users of such 
public services.” 

This decision all but ended Sum- 
merfield’s break-even, no-deficit as- 
pirations. The expensive rural routes 
and tiny post offices huddled in the 
corners of country grocery stores, 
the disparity—if there was any—be- 
tween second and third-class post- 
age rates and their actual delivery 
cost were to remain a part of the sys- 
tem. But however the Congressional 

(see POST OFFICE page 48) 


choapttomation is still im the planning stage and Congress says “no” to pay-as-you-go 
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4 pass slips through the 


fingers of two teammates 
who appear intent on 
earrying the ball in 
opposite directions. 


Pre-game strategy can’t 
be plotted until all fifteen 
players arrive. 





Qe sIx autumn Saturdays 240 boys 
in Oak Park, Michigan pull on 
bright football jerseys. The game 
they play—touch football—is hard- 
fought but clean. Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious: it shows not only in the 
boys’ play but also in the energies of 
Oak Park Kiwanians, sponsors of the 
Boys Touch Football League. 

The eighty by forty-yard field gives 
two opposing teams (eight players 
per team) plenty of elbow-room to 
snag high passes and execute end- 
around sweeps. Though tackling is 
outlawed under touch football rules, 
blocking isn’t, and the game is rough- 
and-tumble. The touch itself is usu- 
ally a firm one. Two hands must be 
laid on the ball-carrier to stop him. 

When the Kiwanis Club of Oak 
Park receives parent-signed applica- 
tions from boys, they stick pins in a 


A boy’s desire to catch the ball and his 
rival’s equal desire to knock it down 
carries both skyward in pursuit of a pass. 





city map. A rubberband goes around 
fifteen neighboring pins, thus form- 
ing a team. The boys name the team, 
hold a few practice scrimmages, and 
they're ready for the first league 
kick-off. In the Midget division, boys 
of ten and eleven pit similar skills 
and size. The Junior division is for 
twelve and thirteen-year-old boys. 
Each boy of the fifteen-member 
squad plays at least one full quarter 
every game, assuring that the coaches 
are the only Saturday footballers left 
standing on the sidelines. 

Now in its third year, the league is 
conducted by the Oak Park club’s 
Boys and Girls Work Committee and 
co-sponsored by the City Recreation 
Department. From the club’s general 
treasury came $300 to purchase a 
jersey for each player, a sum that 
was matched by the Recreation De- 
partment. The latter also assigns 
team-coaches, some of whom are 
Oak Park club members. All referees 
are Kiwanians. They might have to 
huff and puff a bit to keep up with 
the action on the field; but after a 
pre-season course in touch football 
rules they keep an eagle-eye on the 
spirited play. At season’s end, re- 
gardless of his team’s won and lost 
record, each boy receives a “Certifi- 
cate of Participation.” THE END 


Opposing linemen shred the 
defensive wall as the quarter- 
back spins for a quick 
hand-off to his halfback. 


A time to try men’s souls... The bigger they are... 


Look, friend... 
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If I were coach, I'd... 
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Photographs by Joe Clark 


Even if the game is lost, 
new strategy next week might 
bring victory. 
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By MARVIN WEISBORD 


Ditcuer Don Newcomse, of the 

Los Angeles Brooklyn) 
Dodgers baseball team, saw an air- 
plane crash in 1951. The incident 
shook him up so badly that he de- 
cided to fly again, although 
trains and cars (which also 
I to crash) didn’t 
him. This decision 
might remained in effect for 
years to come had not his employers 
made a decision of their own. When 
the Dodgers moved to the Pacific 
Coast, it was up to Newcombe to 
either fly or lose his job. He was 


(once 


nevet 
buses 
known 


ave been 


seem to worry 


have 


saved from the latter fate by a hyp- 
notist whose treatment consisted of 
repeating over and over again that 
flying isn’t dangerous. 

Not many people who fear flying 
and even in the so-called air age 
“London-for-the-weekend” is 


when 





not an impossible feat, there are 
thousands who do—will follow Don 
Newcombe’s example and seek out 
a hypnotist. Instead, to the intense 
frustration of airline companies, they 
will be more inclined to harbor their 
anxieties over air travel, and in fact 
nourish them. For one thing, the air- 
lines make marvelous scapegoats, 
especially so long as crash publicity 
keeps the “dangers” of the air al- 
ways fresh in their minds. 

Recently air travel has grabbed a 
number of headlines divided equally 
between the joys of jet travel and 
the perils of crowded airways. Head- 
lines create mixed emotions in a 
would-be plane rider. One day he’s 
hopped up about cruising over the 
Atlantic to Paris. Then he reads of a 
Grand Canyon disaster and, for a 
time at least, feels about as inclined 
to fly as he does to drive his car off 
a cliff. 

When latest 


the details of the 
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crash have faded from his conscious 
mind, he may take a flight only to 
find that what “they” say about air- 
planes is true: you get airsick, jumpy, 
nervous; the plane sometimes hits 
bumps, and even in perfect weather 
you can perspire in a air-conditioned 
cabin. Part of all this is simply the 
price one pays for “getting there 
faster”; but another and perhaps 
much larger part is due simply to 
weaknesses of the flesh—in short, 
fear. There is good evidence that the 
fear of flying in any but the most 
experienced passenger or crew mem- 
ber is more natural than the lack of 
it. And more and more people, it 
seems, are encountering this air- 
borne bogey-man each year. In 1957, 
for the first time in history, the air- 
lines toted up more passenger miles 
than either railroads or bus lines. 
During the peak vacation travel sea- 
son in the summer of 1956, more 
people rode airplanes to Europe than 
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Humans, being earth creatures, quite 


naturally fear flying. And being humans, 


we are loath to admit it 


ocean liners. Plane manufacturer 
Donald Douglas predicts that by 1960 
jet airliners will increase world 
travel 50 per cent over last year’s 
forty billion passenger miles. Doug- 
las’ supervisor of market research 
Lloyd Aschenback modestly adds 
that one out of every two people 
going somewhere by common car- 
rier in 1960 will go by plane. 

While most of us, according to the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center, fear flying, few of us 
will admit it. We may, in fact, not 
even be aware of it. So interviewers 
never ask the respondent bluntly, 
“Are you afraid to fly?” 

“What might keep some people 
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from traveling by plane?” was the 
loaded question Survey Research 
put to more than 8000 adults in 1955. 
About three people out of four listed 
“fear of flying” in general and hun- 
dreds more “fear of airsickness.” 
One man said, “I guess it would be 
so many crashes, and then, too, I 
hear people say it makes a person 
airsick to ride in a plane. I guess for 
a person that does get sick in a plane 
he wouldn't ride too much, unless 
he had to.” Airsickness, it should be 
pointed out, often results from prior 
fears and usually is made worse by 
anxiety. , 

In another study, Tufts Universi- 
ty’s Bio-Mechanics Laboratory gave 





several people long lists of emotion- 
ally-charged words. They asked each 
person to choose the words he 
thought best described how “people 
in general” feel about traveling by 
plane. The results: more than three 
fourths of the group picked “anx- 
ious” among their first three choices. 
“Nervous” and “fearful” were next, 
and “helpless” scored pretty high. 
(Train riders, they indicated, feel 
“proper,” “careful,” and “practical.”’) 

Interestingly enough, about three 
out of four people in the Michigan 
study had never taken a trip by air, 
while only one in ten said he’d never 
gone 100-miles-and-back (a “trip” in 
this case) in an automobile. Com- 
pared to driving, of course, flying is 
expensive. The survey pointed out 
that the more money a man earns, 
the more likely he is to fly from one 
place to another. Still, more than 20 
per cent of people in the $20,000 a 
year class, who can afford to fly if 
they feel like it, never have felt like 
it. Apparently fear helps keep these 
people grounded even when lack of 
cash doesn’t. 

Now the airplane, when you think 
about it, isn’t a much newer inven- 
tion than the automobile. The 
Wrights flew their first plane at 
Kitty Hawk in 1903, and there cer- 
tainly weren’t many horseless car- 
riages on the dirt roads of North 
Carolina then. Nor is the auto any 
safer to ride in than the airplane. In 
many ways it’s more dangerous. 
Why, then, do so many people fear 
flying? The answer is more complex 
than it seems. 

Perhaps the most novel—and 
frightening—feature of air travel is 
that it requires you to leave the 
familiar old earth. I remember once 
driving a friend out to Idlewild Air- 
port on Long Island from Manhattan. 
He was late for his plane. Bouncing 
over roads under repair, I made tight 
passes, zipped through yellow lights, 
and pushed the speed limit harder 
than I should have. My friend, smil- 
ing serenely, enjoyed his cigarette to 
the last puff. 

Two weeks later he told me that 
shortly after takeoff his plane en- 
tered a cloud bank. “You couldn’t 
even see the wingtips,” he said tight- 
lipped, reliving what must have been 
a terrifying ride. “Then the air got 
bumpy and frankly, brother, I got 
scared!” I recalled that he wasn’t 
very scared on our bumpy drive out 
to the airport that day. “Oh, that,” 
he said. “That was a car. That’s dif- 
ferent.” 


There is in my friend’s—and a 
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good many other people’s—feelings 
about airplanes something of grand- 


ma's admonition that if God had in- 
tended man to fly He’d have given 
him wings. For some strange reason 
the auto seems exempt from this 


judgment. What makes it so “dif- 
ferent”? 

Well, for one thing, an auto hugs 
familiar old ground even with 375 
horses pushing it along. Air travel, 
on the other hand, means dissocia- 
tion from terra firma, a leap into the 
unknown. Psychologists explain that 
losing the comfort and security of 
familiar surroundings causes some 
anxiety in anybody. Fear of the un- 
known probably explains much air- 
borne tension. Flying at night, or in 
clouds, in rain, over water, and so 
on, presents a variety of strange sit- 
uations to ground-oriented people. 
Each situation holds its own peculiar 
terrors for various passengers, de- 
pending to some extent on how high 
their anxiety level is to begin with. 

Two common phobias that plane- 
riding seems to agitate are fear of 
heights (acrophobia) and fear of 
cramped quarters or crowds (claus- 


ithustrated by Heiro Mizushima 





trophobia). Sudden noises affect air 
passengers, too. So does any change 
in engine whine or even in the pitch 
of conversation across the aisle. Most 
people are upset more by these 
things in a plane than they would 
be in an automobile. 

People also feel more helpless in 
an airplane than they do in an auto. 
In a favorite cartoon of mine two 
men are riding in an airliner. “Don’t 
worry,” one says, “you won't die 
unless your number's up.” His friend 
looks downcast. “It’s not my number 
I'm worried about,” he answers 
glumly, “it’s the pilot’s.” In a plane 
you depend on the pilot to get you 
into the unfamiliar sky and down 
again safely. And few people have 
any idea of what goes on in a cock- 
pit—or even what keeps an airplane 
flying. (Now and then you still hear 
somebody express the erroneous 
idea that if an airplane’s engines fail 
it hurtles to the ground like a falling 
bomb.) 

So many people drive cars, on the 
other hand, that most feel even when 
they aren’t driving they somehow 
can control the course of events in a 
moving auto. One of our popular 
myths holds that even if your car 
cracks up (or bus or train), you 
have a good chance of “getting out 
alive” because you're already on the 
ground. The fact that this chance ap- 
proaches zero as collision speeds 
climb above fifty miles an hour 
means nothing to the average car 
rider. He thinks he’s safer, and, in 
terms of anxiety, that’s what counts. 
What’s more, I have yet to meet a 
man who believes there is any safer 
vehicle on land, sea, or in the air 
than an auto driven by himself. In 
your own car you turn the wheel, 
shift gears, and stamp on the brake. 
Airborne, you commit your body to 
a skilled, trained, safety-conscious— 
but unseen pilot; then, if you’re like 
most people, you mentally chew your 
nails from St. Louis to Chicago while 
trying to appear more nonchalant 
than that cigar smoker across the 
aisle, who is trying to appear more 
nonchalant than you. 

There are two kinds of fear, say 
psychologists. The first, “object fear,” 
is the wave of feeling that sweeps 
over you—something between mild 
fright and sheer terror—when you 
really have something to be afraid 
of. It’s the feeling that tugs at your 
stomach about the same time a large, 
unfriendly German shepherd tugs at 
your leg. It’s the feeling you get 
when your car stalls on a railroad 
track and you hear a whistle around 
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the bend. Object fear can save your 
life. It stimulates chemical changes 
in the body that give extra strength 
to arms for fighting and legs for run- 
ning; it’s a natural, healthy reaction 
to danger. 

“Anxiety,” on the other hand, is a 
vague, gnawing kind of fear, some- 
thing akin to worry. It lies just be- 
neath the surface and usually can’t 
be identified with any specific cause. 
Anxiety usually sets in because of 
things that already have happened 
and passed out of your control or 
because of things you fear might 
happen. 

When I was a graduate student at 
Iowa and belonged to a flying club, 
I once flew a sister from Iowa City 
to Champaign, Illinois when, after a 
visit, she missed the last bus. The 
uneventful two-hour plane ride 
saved about eight or ten hours any- 
way, but the flight had some cross- 
country repercussions. Two weeks 
later our mother, who lives in Phila- 
delphia, telephoned. She’d just heard 
about our trip and was nearly para- 
lyzed with fear. “Haven’t you read 
about all those plane crashes lately?” 
she gasped. “I might have lost two 
children. .. .” 

“But, Mom,” I said cheerfully, “we 
had perfect weather, a sunny day, 
not a thing in the world to be afraid 
of.” 

There was a long pause. 

“Well, don’t do it again,” she said 
at last. “Maybe you think it’s safe, 
but it scares me half to death.” 

Here was a perfect example of 
anxiety after the fact, though other 
moms will surely sympathize. To her 
everlasting credit, mother later got 
up enough courage to fly to Japan 
with her husband. (I might have lost 
two parents, I pointed out later.) 
These days she talks about flying the 
Pacific as if it were a subway ride 
to Center City. But I still suspect 
she gets a knot in her stomach every 
time she reads about a plane crash. 
Most people do. 

Widespread flying anxiety prob- 
ably is fed by newspaper headlines 
far out of proportion to the dangers 
involved. Certainly the amount of 
actual danger or object fear inherent 
in airplane travel must be judged 
relatively small. As Jerome Lederer, 
director of the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion, points out, “The dramatic na- 
ture of aircraft accidents has an 
immense psychological impact on the 
public, constantly feeding an inborn 
fear.” 

Military aircraft, which crash at 
(see FLYING page 50) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ur KIWANIS CLUB sponsored a 
foreign-exchange student this 
year, and while she is an honor 
high-schooler, our language has her 
loopy. When she was our Speaker 
of the Day, she read us this cute 
classic complaint: 
Let me start with box. The 
plural is bozes. 
But the plural of ox is oxen, not 
ores. 
One fowl is a goose, but two are 
called geese. 
But I can’t say the plural 
of moose is meese! 
I caught one mouse, then a nest 
full of mice, 
Yet the plural of house is 
houses, not hice. 
If the plural of man is always men, 
Why shouldn’t the plural 
of pan be pen? 
If I speak of a foot and you 
show me two feet, 
And you gave me a boot, would 
you call a pair beet? 
If the singular’s this and 
the plural these, 
Shouldn’t the plural 
of kiss be keese? 
Though you speak of brother 
and also of brethren, 
When you say mother, do you 
also say methren? 


* + * 


Speaking of young folk—we have 
four Key clubbers as our guests each 
Tuesday at Kiwanis. Invariably they 
are introduced as student leaders; 
they are not just football heroes, but 
class presidents, student body presi- 
dents, outstanding boys in the realm 
of brains. We are immensely proud 
of having sponsored them. 
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We finally imported a speaker 
who could top our club humorist, 
Oren Minter. Oren was introducing 
the man. “Gentlemen,” said he, “we 
are about to hear a lecture on fools 
by one—” he paused a moment, dead 
pan, while we laughed, then re- 
sumed—“‘of the wisest men in 
America.” 

Our guest speaker stood up and 
acknowledged the introduction. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “I am not 
half as big a fool as your chair- 
man—” There he too paused, dead 
pan, while we laughed. Then he re- 
sumed—“would have you believe.” 


* + 7 


All wives think they are oppressed. 
All husbands think they are hen- 
pecked. “I know one husband who is 
so henpecked,” says Kiwanian Billy 
Preston (not of himself, of course), 
“that he has to iron his own aprons.” 





True, sir, you can be young only 
once. But you can stay immature 
forever. 


* * + 


, 


*“*Keep smiling,’ counsels John 
Buchanan. “It makes people wonder 
what you are up to.” 


* . 7 


True, some college students in 
America get confused. One frater- 
nity house at Arizona State U. last 
week received this note from the 
sorority house directly across the 
street: “Please keep your bedroom 
shades down. We do not care for a 
course in anatomy.” . 

The boys wrote back, reasonably 
enough: “The course is optional.” 


Kiwanian Loren Pedrick was 
tucking his sweet little grand- 
daughter into bed. He waited 
reverently for her prayer, then in- 
quired, “And did you ask God to 
make you a good little girl?” 

“Sure,” our sweetie replied. “And 
I put in a word for you, too, Grand- 
daddy.” 

+ * 

Potent Quote, from our own 
Kiwanis Objectives: 

“God wants men great enough to 
be small enough to be used.” 


_ + o 


Our new Kiwanis International 
president, Albert J. Tully, leaves 
nothing to be desired. Yet three 
months have passed, and he has 
completed none of the long list of 
Kiwanis reforms I voluntarily sug- 
gested for his guidance. 


* * * 


I don’t so much mind if my kids 
ignore my bombastic orders. But I 
take umbrage when I catch them 
going around the house mimicking 
me in giving those orders. 


* * * 


Do you think we are likely to have 
any inflation? I read where a man 
recently was paid two dollars an hour 
to demolish a house he had built in 
1930 for three dollars a day. 


* * * 


“Don’t always assume that the 
other fellow has intelligence equal 
to yours,” warns Terry Thomas. 
“He might have more.” 


* * * 


Seems that two men were dis- 
cussing their new boss, reports Ki- 
wanian Arthur Scott, a railroad ex- 
ecutive in San Francisco. “You can’t 
help liking the old man,” said one 
of the men. “If you don’t, he fires 
you.” 

- * * 

The reason I could never succeed 
in the world of manufacturing is that 
it’s so confusing. For example, if 
you send your product by car it’s a 
shipment, but if you send it by ship 


it’s a cargo. 
* * 


“Boys of eighteen,” says Sam 
Hamerman, a Los Angeles high 
school principal, “find it hard to 
believe that some day they will 
be as ignorant as their fathers.” 
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OF SERVICE 


HE TRADITION OF SERVICE is an old one at the southeast corner 


of Rush and Erie Streets in Chicago. In 1894 Anita Mc- 
Cormick Blaine, daughter of Cyrus Hall McCormick, in- 
ventor of the reaper, built an eighty-one-room mansion 
there. From it, during the next sixty years, she distributed 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for charitable work. In 
time Mrs. Blaine became known as one of Chicago’s great 
philanthropists, and the land she owned acquired a heritage 
far beyond that usually identified with wealth and luxuri- 
ous living. 

Today on that half-acre stands the new Kiwanis Inter- 
national Building, preserving the tradition of service. It is 
a splendid, modern structure of concrete and glass and 
aluminum, with black granite pilasters, decorative stone- 
work, and two fifty-five-foot poles carrying the US and 
Canadian flags. For Kiwanis it is both a real and symbolic 
force, affirming confidence and purpose—a declaration of 
permanence. 

Inside the building is a staff of more than one hundred 
people. Under supervision of the International Board, they 
have the job of furnishing services that can be provided 
only through a central organization. It is their job also to 
serve as a communication link between the 4600 Kiwanis 
clubs (and 2000 Key and Circle K clubs), permitting an 
interchange of ideas and procedures, helping thereby to 
make Kiwanis a unified whole. 

The formal dedication of the new building will take 
place this month during the meeting of the International 
Council in Chicago. It is not hard to guess what the building 
will be dedicated to. The energy with which Kiwanis has 
pursued its ideal of service for the past forty-four years 
might be enough, except that too much remains to be done. 
The Kiwanis International Building will find its reason for 
existence in the broadening and deepening of the tradition 
of service. 

But for any organization today, as distinguished from the 
individual philanthropists of the past, whose incomes were 
fixed, future service must be accompanied by future growth. 
And future growth can only come about as we Kiwanians 
continue to fill a substantive need in our communities, and 
as we encourage more men to gain satisfaction by doing 
the same. THE END 
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The Past Presidents’ Room, facing on Erie Street, contains Kiwanis 
awards and mementos and a library that serves the entire office. 


The Building in Color 


International President Albert Tully holds the floor during a night session in the Board Room, as seen from the patio. 
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On the second level the camera catches the uncluttered As visitors leave the reception desk, they enter the Key club 
desk-space and main corridor. At left is the membership area, with its bust of Kiwanis scribe Roe Fulkerson. Roe 
ecard file, with 257,000 ecards ready at a finger’s touch. and The Kiwanis Magazine enjoyed a thirty-year friendship. 


While Michigan Avenue bustles one block east, Erie Street and the General Office, at night, are a study in repose. 














Of SEVEN YEARS ago the Kiwanis International Build- 
ing was just an idea. But it was a sufficiently strong 
idea that members of the North Baltimore, Maryland club 
felt inclined to act upon it. So, at the 1952 International 
convention in Seattle, they introduced a resolution calling 
for construction of a permanent home office. After referral 
1 to the Board of Trustees for investigation, the resolution 
resulted in the appointment (following the 1953 convention) 
of a Special International Committee on Permanent Home 
Office, with Past District Governor J. Walter Foraker as 
chairman. This committee was asked to determine (1) the 
wishes of Kiwanians in regard to a permanent home office 
building, (2) the cost, (3) the type and location of building, 
and (4) the method of financing. 

At Miami in 1954, the special committee reported that 
86 per cent of voting clubs favored a permanent home 
office, with type and location to be determined by the 
International Board of Trustees. Delegates then voted to 
increase dues one dollar per member for four years to 
provide funds. 

The Board, after extensive studies, purchased in 1956 
the land owned by Anita McCormick Blaine at Rush and 
Erie Streets in Chicago. Under the contract agreement the 
site was to come into Kiwanis possession within two years 
of the purchase date. Meanwhile the Special International 
Committee was disbanded, and a Board Committee under 
International Treasurer H. Park Arnold appointed to carry 
on with the planning and construction. Chairman of this 
committee after August, 1957 was Trustee I. R. Witthuhn. 
Members were Past International President Reed C. Culp 
and Trustees Walter Patenge, C. L. “Doc” Morris, and 
Albert J. Tully. 

Twenty-four Chicago architectural firms were con- 
sidered for the blueprint assignment; the Board chose 
Meilke and Smith. Larry Smith, a Chicago Kiwanian, went 
to his drawing board with the idea that “...this building 
will not be a monument or shrine to Kiwanis; it will be a 
place to work in.” After Board approval of Smith’s blue- 
prints, Atlantic City convention delegates (1957) voted to 
extend for one year, to December 31, 1959, the one-dollar- 
per-year added dues for finances. 

The key to the Blaine mansion was officially turned over 
to Kiwanis on January 28, 1958. Wreckers quickly demol- 
ished the old red brick house, and in February, H. Park 
Arnold, then International president, broke the first frozen 
ground. With excavation completed, men and materials ar- 
rived. The new General Office began to take form. 

In 1958, during the Chicago convention, delegates saw 
their extra-dues dollars at work. Cornerstone-laying cere- 
monies on Sunday, June 29 provided a conventioin high- 
light. Through the fall and winter of 1958, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional employees at 520 North Michigan kept an eye on 
progress at Rush and Erie. On March 21, 1959, Kiwanis 
International moved to its permanent address. THE END 
































































101 EAST ERIE STREET 
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Designed in Georgia and assembled in Chicago, a Venetian glass tile mural in the 
reception room depicts the constitutional Objects. An illuminated map of Canada 
and the US, centered on the mural, provides a day-by-day record of Kiwanis growth. 


The blue stone patio, four feet 
above the parking lot, has myr- 
tle and grass insets and is bor- 


dered by a hand-set stone wall. 
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Rare white marble from a quarry near Sylacauga, Alabama flanks the reception 
room mural. The quarry contains the world’s last supply of pure white marble. 








Three of the Board Room 
walls are finished with 
California curly redwood. 
With dual-paned sliding 
glass panels, the fourth 
wall opens onto the patio. 
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The broad windows of the Key Club office are typical 
of the departmental offices looking north onto Erie Street. 





The building’s two staircases are 
open and spacious. At the foot of 
one is a rack holding a supply of 
the many Kiwanis publications. 


At these desks on the second level, General Office workers. keep tab on 
Kiwanians. Changed addresses or classifications are kept up to date. 
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ALL IN A DAY’S WORK 








i 1500 vistrors have stopped 
by the new Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Building during its first six 
months of operation and have re- 
ceived what is sometimes referred to 
by General Office staff members as 
the “grand tour.” This begins in the 
mosaic and marble reception room, 
continues by the glass-encased offices 
of Statistical Research, Club Service, 
Activities, Program Development, 
and Office Management, the mail 
desk, the telephone switchboard, and 
office of the International secretary, 
into the Board Room with its redwood 
decor and view onto the newly land- 
scaped rear patio, then up a wide 
stairway to the second floor, past 
more offices—Comptroller, Publica- 
tions, Magazine, Advertising, Con- 
vention, Field Service—to the large 
Diebold motor-driven files in which 
more than a quarter-million Kiwanis 
membership cards are retained, then 
down another wide stairway to see 
the “Patio Room,” where employees 
take their coffee breaks, finally past 
the offices of the assistant secretary, 
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All of Kiwanis is 
who work at 101 


Key Club, Circle K, the spotlit bust 
of Roe Fulkerson, first editor of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, and into the Past 
Presidents’ Room—to the room that 
perhaps more than any other is rep- 
resentative of both past and future 
of Kiwanis International. Ninety-five 
picture frames line two of its walls; 
forty-two of them occupied by photo- 
graphs of past presidents, with fifty- 
three frames awaiting photographs of 
future presidents. 

It is to this same Past Presidents’ 
Room that members of the General 
Office staff come each Tuesday morn- 
ing. The leaves of the tables that on 
most other days of the week sit in- 
conspicuously to one side are raised, 
and the tables themselves are moved 
to the center of the room and sur- 
rounded by chairs. Notepads and 
pencils are set before the chairs. Ash- 
trays are placed on the tables. As 
nine o'clock approaches, staff men 
arrive to take their places. 

On one recent Tuesday morning I 
sat in on one of these weekly staff 
meetings. International Secretary O. 
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the daily concern of those 
East Erie 


By HAL HIGDON 


E. Peterson, whose full name has long 
been submerged in favor of the more 
personal and more direct “Pete,” sat 
at the far table, his forearms resting 
on its edges, deftly fingering one of 
several sheets laid before him. He 
placed a pair of silver-rimmed glasses 
on the bridge of his nose. “How are 
you coming with your schedule of 
telephone conferences with the In- 
ternational committees?” 

“Ours are set for next week,” said 
one staff member. 

“Frank had his already,” said an- 
other. 

“How did it go?” 

“Fine! The committee was quite 
satisfied.” 

The talk shifted to other fields. The 
staff discussed the then-coming Cir- 
cle K convention (plans were pro- 
gressing well), a proposal to modify 
the lapel button design (“We’ll have 
to give this some more thought”), 
and a Board recommendation initiated 
by International President Albert J. 
Tully to produce two thirteen-minute 
Kiwanis films (a list of costs would 
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be ready for the next Board meeting). 
Then it was almost eleven and time 
for adjournment. 

In his own office a few minutes 
later. Pete Peterson relaxed behind 
the long black desk that during the 
two-hour staff meeting had become 
deluged with correspondence to be 
either answered or initialed with a 
broad “P” and routed to another 
staff man. He indicated the framed 
photograph on the opposite wall with 
a broad sweep of one hand. “The first 
picture of the new Board in the new 
building!” He gazed at it for a second 
as if visualizing past Boards in the 
former Kiwanis quarters at 520 North 
Michigan. “We're proud of our new 
building, just as we're proud of our 
operation here.” 

From the other offices I could hear 
the faint hum of air conditioning, the 
muffled clatter of typewriters, and 
the occasional clicking of a stenogra- 
pher’s heels—sounds, I thought, of 
quiet efficiency. Pete continued: 
“Three or four years ago at the re- 
quest of the Board we engaged a 
firm of management engineers to 
make a survey of our operations. 
Many of their suggestions have re- 
sulted in increased efficiency. They 
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Gathered on the patio of the new Kiwanis International Building are its working personnel, arranged by department. 


made fifty suggestions and thirty- 
eight of them have been adopted. 

“Our membership file is an excel- 
lent example,” he said tapping his 
cigar into an ashtray picturing the 
Atlantic City convention hall. “At 
one time we had our membership 
cards on forty-two separate wheels. 
Then we bought the two large Die- 
bold elevator files you see upstairs 
and were able to free four girls for 
work in other departments.” 

Pete Peterson speaks respectfully 
of the number of employees who have 
been with Kiwanis International for 
long periods of time. “It reflects a 
sense of dedication and loyalty that 
the membership should be proud of,” 
he says. Of the 105 employees pres- 
ently at work for Kiwanis, twenty- 
five have more than ten years of 
service—eight, more than twenty-five 
years service. Many staff men have 
actually been connected with the or- 
ganization as members for even long- 
er periods of time. 

Perhaps typical of the several staff 
men who have grown up through 
Kiwanis is Harry Dexter, presently 
in charge of the Club Service Depart- 
ment. Harry, a shoe retailer in Corn- 
ing, New York, joined the Corning 
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club after service in Europe during 
World War II. Because of his back- 
ground in choral music, Harry was 
first appointed song leader, later took 
charge of his club’s program and 
music committee, became club treas- 
urer, then president, and in 1956 (in 
his tenth year as a Kiwanian) was 
elected lieutenant governor of New 
York’s Division Five. The more he 
learned about Kiwanis, the more he 
thought about making it his lifetime 
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work. When he heard of a vacancy 
on the Kiwanis field staff, he applied 
for it. For a year and a half he worked 
as a field service representative, help- 
ing to build new clubs and assisting 
old clubs; then he joined the General 
Office staff in Chicago. He is now a 
member of the Western Springs, IIli- 
nois club, and, as might be expected, 
his fellow members have tapped him 
for the job of songleader and program 
and music chairman. 

Many others have, before joining 
the staff, held offices of club presi- 
dent, lieutenant governor, governor, 
or even higher, though once they 
come to work full-time for Kiwanis 
they can no longer hold offices in 
their clubs, with the exception of 
secretary. It does not necessarily fol- 
low, however, that advancement 
through the ranks leads to a staff 
position, nor does it follow that prior 
membership in Kiwanis is a require- 
ment for a position. George Acton, 
who as comptroller guards the $1.3 
million annual Kiwanis budget, ori- 
ginally worked for the accounting 
firm that each year audits the Kiwanis 
books. Public Relations director John 
McGehee, now a member of the 
Chicago club, worked five years in 
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the advertising department of a Jop- 
lin, Missouri electrical company, 
spent the Korean War as a Navy 
Public Information officer, and only 
then came to Kiwanis. He actually 
received his service club training in 
the Joplin Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Unlike Gaul, the Kiwanis General 
Office is divided organizationally 
into four components: executive, 
administrative, publications, and 
program development (see accom- 
panying chart). All of these parts fall 
under the supervision of the Board 
of Trustees through its committees 
that parallel the office structure. In- 
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ternational Secretary Peterson, who 
sits in on all Board sessions, heads 
the executive branch, which includes 
the offices of Assistant Secretary, 
Comptroller, Administrative Assist- 
ant, Convention, and Public Rela- 
tions. Comptroller George Acton, a 
certified public accountant, heads the 
Bureau of Accounts. Administrative 
Assistant Bob Harrison, in addition 
to editing the ten-times-yearly Bul- 
letin for Kiwanis Officers, is what 
might be called a “current-problem” 


man. 

Arrangements for the International 
convention in June and for the Inter- 
national Council in October are the 























job of Convention Manager Bob 
Trucksis. A salesman and a member 
of the Lakewood, Ohio club, he was 
the local chairman of halls and 
equipment for the Cleveland con- 
vention in 1955. Pete asked him if he 
would like to work on Kiwanis con- 
ventions full time and he said yes. 
He spends seven months of the year 
in Chicago, and the rest of the time 
he is in that year’s convention city. 
John McGehee is responsible for 
both external and internal public 
relations for the organization. Exter- 
nally he works on such events as 
Kids’ Day, Farm/City Week, and the 
convention coverage. Internally he 
assists clubs with their individual 
publicity programs. One example of 
his work is his Handbook for Ki- 
wanis Public Relations Chairmen, 
which became so popular that 2000 
extra copies were circulated on re- 
quest to companies and organizations 
in twenty different countries. In what 
spare time he has, he edits the Ki- 
wanis Kues, a mimeographed paper 


of office news distributed twice a 
month on payday. 

Assistant Secretary Fred Barnes, 
also a member of the executive 
branch, is in charge of Administra- 
tion. A former New Jersey attorney 
and past International vice-president, 
he currently wears a thirty-four-year 
perfect attendance tab. Fred scruti- 
nizes all Kiwanis legal matters and 
supervises the records section, which 
occupies a large area on the second 
floor. The Field Service and Mem- 
bership Department is directed by 
Canadian-born Ken Greenaway, who 
is also a former member of the Board, 
and who at various times has belonged 
to the Guelph, Ontario; Niagara Falls, 
Ontario; Saint George, Montreal; and 
Naperville, Illinois clubs. Under him 
are three field representatives in 
three different sections of the coun- 
try: Darwin Smith in Carmel Val- 
ley, California; Bill Bracke in Atchi- 
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son, Kansas; and Fred Winebrenner 
in Huntington, Indiana. Their princi- 
pal duty is to build new clubs, and 
they built 171 of them last year. Cali- 
fornian Red Gillum, as office man- 
ager, supervises the office personnel 
and the large secretarial staff, and 
directs the selling of supplies and 
gifts through the Kiwanis catalogue. 

The Publications Department, 
guided by Bruce Crippen, is prob- 
ably best known for The Kiwanis 
Magazine, which it produces each 
month. Dick Gosswiller, associate 
editor, and Bill Hart, advertising 
manager, accomplish this—but there 
are also many booklets and publi- 
cations often produced with the help 
of the rest of the staff. A magazine 
rack on the first floor contains some 
of these, including: The Keynoter, 
The Circle K Bulletin, Kiwanis in 
Action, Hints for Program Chairmen, 
and others. Bruce is also art editor 
of the magazine and stage director of 
the International convention. 

If you were to pick one branch of 
the General Office that functions 
closest to the individual club level, it 
would probably have to be the Pro- 
gram. Development Department. Of 
the seventeen standing International 
committees, all but four (Attendance 
and Membership, New Club Build- 
ing, Past International Presidents, 
and Resolutions) work through the 
Program Development Department, 
directed by Larry Hapgood, a former 
school superintendent from Malone, 
New York and a past district gov- 
ernor. One of Larry’s main jobs 
is to act as liaison between Kiwanis 
and the many organizations it co- 
operates with, such as the US and 
Royal Canadian Air Forces, Boy 
Scouts, and Farm/City Week com- 
mittee. Working with him are Frank 
Lawrence in Statistical Research; 
Harry Dexter in Club Service; and 
the newest member of the staff, Percy 
Shue, in Activities, also a past dis- 
trict governor. Their duties are var- 
ied, but basically they help see to it 
that Kiwanis is a service organiza- 
tion and not merely a group of 
luncheon clubs. 

Somewhat distinct in their opera- 
tions, although technically also under 
the Program Development Depart- 
ment, are the Key Club and Circle K 
offices, headed respectively by Frank 
McCabe and Fay McDonald. In one 
sense these two organizations are 
microcosms within the macrocosm. 
Key Club International functions 
separately as a service club for high 
school students, much as Kiwanis 
functions for its members. The same 








is true of Circle K, but at the college 
level. 

The General Office staff of twenty- 
seven men and seventy-eight women 
fits comfortably in the new Kiwanis 
International Building, which Secre- 
tary Pete referred to as “the fulfill- + 
ment of a long-standing dream” in 
his speech at the International con- 
vention this summer. “In its beauty 
of design and efficient layout,” he 
said, “it stands not as a monument to 
man’s vanity, but as a tool to build a 
better world.” Pete thinks of the 
General Office building not as the 
property of those who work in it, 
but rather the property of the more 
than 256,000 members in Kiwanis 
clubs throughout the US and Cana- 
da. “They are our stockholders,” he 
says, “since each of our members 
through the past years has contri- 
buted to our building’s construction.” 

Service to the stockholders is the 
guiding spirit among members of the 
Kiwanis General Office staff, whether 
it be aid to a club’s program or some- 
thing more personal. Jim Smith, who 
is in charge of processing supplies 
orders, showed me a letter that he 
had received from a Kiwanis wife in 
the Southwest. She wanted to send a 
birthday gift to a relative in Canada 
and had picked an item from the 
Kiwanis catalogue, requesting that 
the package be sent directly to him 
marked “unsolicited birthday gift.” 
She further requested: “Please sign 
the gift, ‘With love from Barbara, 
Stan, and Ann Ruth.’” Jim sent one 
of his girls out for a card, had an- 
other girl sign it, and sent the gift, 
marked as directed. It was all in a 
day’s work. THE END 
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REPORT ON ALASKA 


IN A RECENT visit to Alaska, I was amazed and gratified 
at the Kiwanis activity I saw and read about. Kiwanis 
has five active clubs in the forty-ninth state, and in 
Canada’s Yukon Territory the Whitehorse club com- 
pletes that huge division of the Pacific Northwest Dis- 
trict. These clubs are making a lasting impression on 
every pioneer sourdough, as well as on thousands of 
military personnel and many native Eskimos, Indians, 
and Aleuts. 

Many visitors to Alaska, myself included, enter the 
new state with the expectation of finding huge, barren 
glaciers, Indian totem poles, polar bears, homesteaders’ 
rough-hewn cabins, and Eskimos. And we find these 
things, along with a forested, wilderness beauty we 
never dreamed of. What we don’t expect are the shop- 
ping centers and drive-in banks of several modern cities, 
or the rich, progressively-run farms, or—most of all— 
the enthusiasm, pride, and let’s-do-it attitude of the 
pioneering people. Pioneering life is still common in 
Alaska and the Yukon. Homesteaders’ log cabins can be 
seen almost everywhere. Farms and gardens are con- 
tinually being carved out of the wilderness. Moose still 
find their way into city traffic. The Indians and Eskimos 
maintain many of the traditions of their forebears. Roads 
are still rough, rocky, and muddy, except for a few main 
highways. Yet new schools, industrial plants, hotels, and 
other symbols of modern North American life are under 
construction everywhere. And as Alaska builds, so does 
Kiwanis in meeting its civic responsibilities. 

We visitors quickly learned that although Kiwanians 
up near the Arctic Circle have been too busy with ac- 
tivites to find time to publicize their good works, their 
achievements have been many. Here are some examples 
of what the Alaska- Yukon clubs are doing. Fairbanks is 
the northernmost club in Kiwanis International. Tom 
Roberts, club president who left a home in Canada to 
become an Alaskan homesteader, points proudly to Ki- 
wanis Park, a much-needed picnic playground where 
Pony League baseball can be played until midnight 
without artificial lights during midsummer. He also tells 
of club support of three scout troops, assistance to 
Hillcrest Boys’ Home, uniforms and equipment for the 
Fairbanks All-School Band, a $500 scholarship for a high 
school graduate, aid to needy children, sponsorship of a 
Key club, and current efforts to organize a Circle K 
club at the University of Alaska. Obviously the Fair- 
banks club spends a sizeable sum of money each year. 
Asked how they raise it, Tom Roberts grinned when he 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.”’ 


—Roe Fulkerson 
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said, “For one thing, we have a Christmas tree sale that 
brings in up to $2500—and we do it with evergreens 
bought down in the other states and Canada.” 

Going to the largest and only two-club city in Alaska, 
I visited the Anchorage club. Hal DeVoe, this year’s 
president, reported the club’s presentation late in 1958 
of a $4000 Hammond concert organ to the city and 
school district, in memory of Judge Anthony Diamond, 
former Territorial Representative in Washington. Hal 
himself is pushing for a Kiwanis-sponsored historical 
marker program in Alaska. The club already has charge 
of the All-Alaska Kiwanis 4-H Fair, which includes 
Husky sled dogs and fifty-pound cabbages among its 
displays. The club also sponsors a Key club, gave $500 
to the Salvation Army’s needy families project, and puts 
on an Easter egg hunt for kids. (For this event members 
don snowshoes to hide the dollar-a-dozen eggs.) A tele- 
vision auction is the club’s major fund-raising effort. 

The Palmer club is thirty-eight strong, with almost 
that many projects. President Charles Marsh reports 
sponsorship of a Key club, Little League baseball, Easter 
egg hunts, and a children’s dance program; and finan- 
cial support for scout troops, the public library, a 
crippled children fund, and other worthy causes. The 
club also had a part in establishing a modern community 
hospital, and aids in promotion of 4-H, church, and 
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safety programs. They are helping to develop a city park 
and are very active in.the newly-undertaken Alaska 
State Fair. Receipts from a parking lot concession at the 
fair and a ministre] show are the primary sources of 
income 

The Juneau club, headed by Paul Palmer, stresses 
boys’ and girls’ work. They sponsor a touch football 
league for boys, give awards ‘or high school music pro- 
grams, sponsor boy scouts, give Christmas parties for 
underprivileged youngsters, have a Kids’ Day program, 
hold sight-seeing tours for young visitors, and take part 
in Civil Air Patrol and 4-H activities. The big event for 
1959 was the city’s forty-nine-star-flag celebration July 
4, for which the club sponsored a float, operated 'a merry- 
xo-round concession, and entertained fourteen Min- 
nesota and Dakota Kiwanians at a well-remembered 
inter-club. 

The youngest and smallest of Alaska’s clubs is the 
North Star group in Anchorage. The club is less than 
two years old, with Alton Johnson the current president. 
The most unusual of the club’s many projects is the 
annual awarding of a team trophy to the winners of a 
correspondence track meet between the Anchorage and 
Keene, N Hampshire high schools. A Kids’ Day pro- 
gram is given for youngsters at Elmendorf Air Force 
Base and an Easter egg hunt for Indian children in the 
Alaska Native Service Hospital. The club also lists soap- 
box derbies, Civil Air Patrol encampments, and a college 
scholarship among its accomplishments. They raise funds 
by selling balloons at public functions and through the 
sale of Christmas cake. 

I was unable to visit the club at Whitehorse, seat of 
government of Canada’s Yukon Territory. But word of 
its accomplishments has crossed the border. It was the 
Whitehorse club that took the Canadian part in estab- 
lishing the twenty-eighth Canada-US Peace Marker, the 
first on the border between Alaska and the Yukon Terri- 
tory, in 1957. The Alaska clubs joined forces in repre- 
senting the US for that Kiwanis project. The cold climate 
influences Whitehorse activities. They sponsor and equip 
a kids’ hockey team, provide an ice-skating rink for 
youngsters (and a playground in the summer), and last 
winter sponsored a kids’ ski meet. Among other projects 
they hold a horticultural show each year and are cur- 
rently studying the housing situation for the aged with 
the expectation of providing senior citizen housing. A 
primary source of funds is the Christmas Seal drive. 
Last year, using accumulated receipts, they purchased a 
portable X-ray unit to serve the remote communities of 
the territory. 

Fiwanians in the far north manage all this and more 
despite numerous obstacles. As pioneers, they are learn- 
ing to meet new situations without a backlog of experi- 
ence to guide them. And, as modern-day frontiersmen, 
they have extremely busy personal lives. Yet they are 
enthusiastic in meeting the challenge of an overabun- 
dance of problems in their fast-changing communities. 
And, despite distances of hundreds of miles between 
these “neighboring” clubs, they are strong on inter-club 
meetings. Maybe, having usurped Texas’ role as largest 
state in the US, they have horrowed the famous Texas 
hospitality. For as an inter-club visitor from Minnesota 
remarked, “Brother, no one knows what hospitality is 
until they visit far-north Kiwanians!” 

Herb Plambeck 

Chairman, 

International Committee on 
Agriculture and Conservation. 


Child and Youth Work 
THE CASE OF LITTLE ANN 


In 1956, a group of civic-minded women approached 
the Youth Services Committee of the Kiwanis Club of 
North Bergen-Guttenberg, New Jersey. A paraplegic 
girl, they said, needed help. Her name was “Little Ann,” 
and she was twelve years old. The club responded im- 
mediately, beginning a project that is now more than 
three years old. Recently, the committee chairman, 
Harold Gibian, told the story in the following report 
to his district: 

“When we first visited her, she was lying on her 
stomach on a couch. She could not lie in bed any more 
because of severe bed sores. We supplied her with the 
bed clothing which was needed in large quantities as 
well as the supplemental analgesics needed to eliminate 
the bed sores. We also supplied her with a prescription 
wheel chair, adapted to her case. 

“We went to our local newspaper and enlisted the aid 
of its editor to sponsor a drive for $5000, to aid in every 
way possible to make her ambulatory. A special com- 
mittee was formed, consisting of this Kiwanis committee 
together with other civic leaders. 

“In May the drive got under way, with all members 
of the club sporting little yellow signs saying ‘Will 
Little Ann Walk?’ In July we closed the campaign. 
The final count was $5850. 

“On July 3, Little Ann left for Blythedale Hospital, 
Vallhalla, New York. She was transferred to Kessler 
Institute at West Orange, New Jersey at the earliest 
opportunity. It was there, under Dr. Henry Kessler, 





It was turnabout at Kiwanis Park in Decatur, Illinois when 
the club there held a picnic meeting to commemorate their 
first year’s work in equipping the park. Two tennis courts 
and two ball diamonds were built, besides the installation 
of a wide assortment of playground equipment. Over a 
three-year period, the club will spend $15,000. Getting a 
turn on a swing is the club president, Reverend Fred Melvin. 
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where she made her greatest strides. After evaluation, 
therapy of all kinds was applied. Even a series of opera- 
tions had to be performed in order to suit her legs for 
braces from the hips down. 

“Now, three years after the project began, she has 
been discharged by Kessler Institute. They feel that their 
work is finished. She ambulates seventy yards with the 
aid of braces and crutches, and her mental attitude is 
amazing; she is raring to go. 

“All the implements necessary for her welfare have 
been purchased by us, including a hospital bed. In the 
fall she will go to school.” 


Honors and Awards 
HEROES ALL 


KIwaNIs cLuBs, mindful of the valuable contributions 
made to their communities by many individuals, often 
find themselves happily engaged in banquets, luncheons, 
and programs honoring these persons. For example: 

The Ellendale, North Dakota club showed its appre- 
ciation to a local athletic hero by sparkplugging a “Pete 
Retzlaff Day,” for which the rest of the community 
joined in. Pete, an inspiriation to the current crop of 
youngsters, tied the National Football League record 
for passes caught last year while playing for the Phila- 
delphia Eagles...“Frank Marney Day” in Bristol, Ten- 
nessee-Virginia (a border city) honored a man who 
had devoted nearly forty years to working with young 
people in the YMCA, some 17,000 in all. The Kiwanis- 
planned program was made official by a mayor’s proc- 
lamation, and the governors of both states sent congratu- 
latory letters to Frank Marney...The Kiwanis club of 
Charleston, Missouri passed out plaudits to unsung 
community servants at a recent meeting. They enter- 
tained the entire staff of the local post office, including 
both rural and city carriers. 


Agriculture 
TURNING ECONOMIC TIDES 


AGRICULTURE, everyone knows, has its ups and downs. 
Economic tides as well as the vagaries of weather and 
other production factors turn figures for prices, costs, 
surpluses, and shortages into a scramble that no one 
seems able to figure out. One fact, however, is clear: 
when a local farm industry is in economic trouble, 
Kiwanians are concerned, knowing that the best inter- 
ests of the entire community are involved. 

In New York State, for example, poultrymen, espe- 
cially egg producers, have been in something of a 
squeeze. When the state Department of Agriculture or- 
ganized a promotion campaign designed to increase egg 
consumption, Bill Hamilton, district chairman of agri- 
culture and conservation, passed the word to Kiwanis 
clubs. One of the clubs to respond was the Kiwanis Club 
of Beacon, New York, whose members soon learned that 
eggs aren’t bad at all as a main dish at lunch...Further 
down the eastern seaboard, it has been the chickens 
themselves that haven’t sold well enough. The Kiwanis 
Club of Dover, Delaware, in a project that also served 
fund-raising purposes, took the job of cooking at a 
three-day, three-state “DelMarVa Chicken Festival.” 
The club toasted 7500 pounds of fryers, French-fried two 
tons of donated potatoes (these operations used more 
than 400 gallons of donated corn oil), steamed fifty cases 
of number-ten cans of baked beans, and served 20,000 
soft drinks. One piece of culinary equipment was tagged 
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Members of the Clearwater, Florida club spent six week- 
ends this summer erecting seven buildings at nearby Camp 
Soule for boy scouts. Concrete-block, cement, lumber, and 
other materials for five sleeping shelters, a covered rec- 
reation area, and a latrine came to about $2000; there 
was no charge for the scuffed knuckles and sore muscles. 


the “world’s largest frying pan”—sixteen feet from rim 
to rim, weighing 600 pounds, and holding 100 gallons of 
oil...And in Black River, New York, during “Dairy 
Month,” the Kiwanis Club of Black River served each 
member a small container of milk at a luncheon hon- 
oring the dairymen. Then each bought a full quart to 
take home to the family. 


Senior Citizens 
SIDETRACKED, BUT NOT DERAILED 


A LITTLE MORE than two years ago it became apparent to 
the Kiwanis Club of Morgantown, West Virginia that 
(1) the number of old people in town was increasing, 
and (2) little housing was available for them. Looking 
a little further, they found that what housing there was 
often operated under deplorable conditions. Immediately 
the club formed a Housing for the Aged Committee, then 
sent two members to an institute in another city dealing 
with problems of the aged. These Kiwanians learned the 
way senior citizen housing was being handled elsewhere 
and noted especially that most of it is church-sponsored. 
As a result, the committee approached local church or- 
ganizations and discussed with them what might be done. 

The direction of their efforts was soon determined for 
them. The county court was in the process of cancelling 
the lease of a privately operated nursing home—one that 
was substandard to the point that criminal action had 
been threatened against the operators. Providing care 
for that home’s residents became the committee’s major 
concern. After weeks of preparatory work, a non-profit 
corporation was formed by the Kiwanians and other 
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interested citizens, taking over the lease on the home. 

More weeks of work went into bringing the home up 
to par. Kiwanis members at one point wielded paint 
brushes over an entire wing. Residents were barely in- 
convenienced as they watched their three buildings 
transformed into a clean, comfortable, and cheerful 
place. Finally, Sundale Rest Home officially opened, 
already housing sixty persons. With a capacity of 129, 
however, the place was still not self-supporting as was 
intended. The Kiwanis club put out a brochure to attract 
more residents, and the community pitched in to help in 
various ways. A Sundale Women’s Guild was organized, 
providing recreation at the home with the help of 4-H 
clubs, sororities, girl scouts, and other volunteers, and 
opening a “Sundale Exchange,” where slightly-used 
clothing is sold, profits going to the home. 

But the Housing for the Aged Committee had not set 
out originally to salvage an existing home. They, mean- 
while, were turning most of their efforts back toward 
the original goal—more housing. They formed another 
non-profit corporation, Friendship Homes, Incorporated, 
and now are again working with church groups to ac- 
quire land and enough funds to obtain FHA financing 
for building a new home for senior citizens. 


Safety 

OUT OF THE BAG 

How po you launch a safety campaign that will capture 
the public’s imagination—and save lives? This question 
has puzzled many a volunteer worker and even such 
professionals as the staff of the National Safety Council. 


The North Shore, Staten Island, New ~ 
York club sponsored the only 

official Soap Box Derby in 

New York City this year, so their winner 
represented the city at the 

national event in Akron, Ohio. 

A winner of sorts was the club 
president, Louis Milone, shown getting 
the starting flag for his heat of the 
“oil-can derby” that preceded the events 
for the youngsters. Other oil-can 
winners were New York District Governor 
Joe Bennett over International 

Trustee Don Mumford, and New York 
Lieutenant Governor Frank Cappel over 
his predecessor, Salvator Milazzo. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of East Liberty, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania were as puzzled as any but more 
determined than most. Their solution impressed the 
National Safety Council, which, with state and local 
agencies, gave approval. “Safety Kat” was born. 

The man behind the idea, Steve Sirocky, got the 
Pennsylvania District behind the campaign and directed 
it from his seat as Division Six chairman of the District 
Committee on Public and Business Affairs. He frankly 
admits that the program relied on gimmicks (“That's 
how they sell striped toothpaste”), but also says that it 
did the job. Radio, television, and the press joined in, 
launching the campaign with the slogan “The Cat Is Out 
of the Bag.” Boy scouts helped Kiwanians circulate 
pamphlets, cards, and such, bearing feline-inspired 
phrases such as “Don’t Be A Fraid-E-Kat; Be A Safety 
Kat” and “Be Nine Times Cautious Rather Than One 
Time Dead.” Each of the four weeks of the campaign 
was heralded by a new slogan. “The Kat and the Fiddle” 
made the third week the most popular with the public. 
Miss Safety Kat, a shapely young dance instructor in a 
black leotard, and a violin-toting, fiddling Kiwanian 
dressed in a cat costume paraded through the streets of 
Pittsburgh with television cameras as well as hundreds 
of eyes trained on them. The pair’s antics elicited cat- 
calls, to be sure, but people got the point. 

The final week, with the chief emphasis coming from 
the pulpit, called for more sober reflection. The slogan 
was “Thou Shalt Not Kill.” No one ever knows what the 
net result of any safety campaign is, but at least the 
East Liberty club can be reasonably sure that it’s mes- 
sage was received. 
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State, city, and county welfare departments won't pay for 


indigent patients, so hospitals must 


AST YEAR, Baltimore’s great Johns 
Hopkins Hospital ran up the 
largest operating deficit in its history. 
It did so while treating an all-time 
record number of in-patients—29,251 
—and while collecting from those 
patients who paid their own way (or 
their insurance companies) more than 
eight million dollars, another all- 
time high. 

As a result of its losses the hospital 
could not use its gifts, bequests, and 
endowment income to replace worn- 
out equipment and over-age build- 
ings. Instead it had to pour every 
penny it received from these sources 
into meeting its day-to-day expenses. 
And when that wasn’t enough, it had 
to raid its endowment capital to 
help meet its $565,000 deficit. 

Behind this disastrous flood of red 
ink lay a simple, shocking fact. The 
hospital had provided nearly 62,000 
days of first-class care to 4644 pa- 
tients certified as indigent by the 
state Department of Public Welfare. 
But Maryland did not pay in full for 
these services—as it does for every- 
thing else it buys. Instead, under an 
arbitrary reimbursement formula, it 
paid barely half the cost of treating 
these “public charge” patients, and 
saddled the hospital with a net loss 
of $1,252,000. 

Nor is Johns Hopkins’ plight unique 
or even unusual. Almost all states— 
either by statute or in their consti- 
tutions—have long acknowledged 
their obligation to provide medical 
care for the indigent; just as they 
pay for their food, clothing, or rent. 
But in practice, most state, city, and 
county welfare departments refuse 
to buy hospital care at cost. Confi- 
dent that no hospital will turn the 
sick from its doors, they set up take- 
it-or-leave-it rate schedules far be- 
low the actual cost of the services 
they demand. 

In Michigan, hospital losses under 
the state-aid program have been run- 
ning as high as $17.75 per patient 
per day. Pennsylvania has been ap- 
propriating the sum of $12 million 
each year for services to welfare 
clients that cost the hospitals ap- 
proximately $27 million. In the state 
of Mississippi, where hospital costs 
average $22.23, the state has been 
paying only six dollars a day for pa- 
tients treated under its “charity pro- 
gram.” In New Jersey, public funds 
pay as little as 20 per cent of the 
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costs incurred by the hospitals for 
the care of the indigent. 

All across the country, thousands 
of other hospitals are being swamped 
by similar staggering losses on wel- 
fare cases. But unlike Johns Hopkins, 
most of them have little or no en- 
dowment capital to fall back upon. 
To keep open, they must make up 
their losses week by week. That 
means either overcharging their pay- 
ing patients, underpaying their help, 
or neglecting repairs and replace- 
ments. And whatever they do to avoid 
bankruptcy, it is the sick who suffer 
in the end. 

The simplest way out, of course, is 
for the hospital to forget that it is a 
non-profit institution and squeeze its 
paying patients. “Most of our volun- 
tary hospitals,” declares Susan S. 
Jenkins, executive director of the 
Kansas City Area Hospital Associa- 
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By ALBERT Q. MAISEL 


tion, “are forced into charging their 
losses on the indigent onto the cost of 
the care of the solvent sick. The joke 
is that these involuntary contributors 
to charity cannot even take it off 
their income tax.” 

The Florida Hospital Association 
estimates that “hospital rates have 
been about 5 to 7 per cent higher 
than would be required if there were 
adequate indigent care programs.” In 
Montana, hospitals have been charg- 
ing their regular patients two to three 
dollars a day above cost to make up 
for their losses on state and county 
welfare patients. In Maine, paying 
patients have had to carry an “over- 
load” of as much as 25 per cent be- 
yond the average cost of their own 
hospital care. In New York City, 
voluntary hospitals have been charg- 
ing an average of $6.25 extra onto 
the bills of their private-room pa- 
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tients to offset, in part at least, the 
loss they take on public-charge cases. 

But paying patients aren't the only 
involuntary philanthropists. Deficit- 
harassed hospitals have been forced 
to shift a large part of the cost of 
indigent care onto the backs of their 
own employees. In Baltimore, for in- 
stance, untrained, common laborers 
on city jobs start out at $1.72 an hour. 
But in Baltimore’s voluntary hospi- 
tals, registered nurses—after complet- 
ing three or four years of intensive 
college-level training—receive start- 
ing salaries of only $1.68 an hour. 
After two years of experience, they 
may rise to the munificent wage of 
$1.80 an hour. In many other areas, 
experienced graduate nurses have 
been averaging even less: $1.61 in 
Boston, $1.49 in Atlanta, $1.46 in 
Philadelphia. 

Such salaries, however, are lavish 
compared with the miserable wages 
received by other hospital workers. 
Latest Department of Labor surveys 
reveal that in Philadelphia hospitals, 
practical nurses have been averaging 
ninety-five cents an hour; in Dallas, 
nurse’s aides have been averaging 
seventy-four cents an hour; in At- 
lanta, maids have been receiving as 
little as fifty cents an hour; and in 
Memphis hospitals, cleaning women 
have been working for forty-seven 
cents an hour. 

At Hahnemann Hospital in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania—where maids and 
laundry workers get as little as thirty 
dollars a week—I asked Administra- 
tor Joseph W. Bishop how he man- 
aged to find anybody willing to work 
for such sub-standard wages. “Many 
of them,” he explained, “are old folk. 
They can work for us—without losing 
their social security pensions—as long 
as we don’t pay them more than 
$1200 a year.” 

Because of their depressed wage 
scales, our hospitals are chronically 
short of trained help. Despite exten- 
sive recruiting campaigns, the Na- 
tional League for Nursing reports a 
nationwide shortage of at least 56,000 
graduate nurses. One of every three 
hospital laboratory benches is either 
empty or is occupied by an inade- 
quately trained technologist, accord- 
ing to Dr. William O. Russell, 
chairman of the National Committee 
for Careers in Medical Technology. 
The American Dietetic Association 
has estimated that 2000 vacancies 
exist for trained hospital dieticians. 
The American Society of X-Ray 
Technicians reports a shortage of 
approximately 15,000 trained X-ray 
technologists. 

As for non-professional workers, 
Dr. Martin Steinberg, director of 
New York’s Mt. Sinai Hospital, re- 
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cently declared, “We cannot compete 
effectively any longer with industry 
and commerce for the skills which 
we both have use for—the secretary, 
the clerical worker, the kitchen 
worker, the housekeeping personnel.” 

Those who do take such jobs, in 
fact, often hold them only until they 
can find other work at higher wages. 
At Montefiore Hospital in New York, 
for example, the turnover of porters 
and kitchen help at times has run 
as high as 300 per cent a year. “With 
new employees sometimes staying on 
the job for only four months,” says 
Dr. Martin Cherkasky, the hospital’s 
director, “there is literally no time 
to train them adequately.” 

That welfare case losses are the 
direct cause of low hospital wages 


ittustrated by Emil Von Winkleman 





was clearly demonstrated in recent 
months in New York City, where ag- 
gressive union organizing has been 
going on among non-professional 
hospital workers. Last December, 
after a state Labor Relations Board 
election, Montefiore Hospital agreed 
to recognize the union and to pro- 
ceed with contract negotiations. But 
when the hospital opened its books 
and revealed its $1.2 million loss on 
welfare cases, the union conceded 
that wages could not be raised until 
the city came through with an in- 
crease in its payments for public- 
charge patients. 

Thus, the contract settled all points 
at dispute except the matter of wage 
scales. Months later—after the city 
had promised to raise its payment 
rate from sixteen dollars a day to 
twenty dollars—a wage clause raising 
minimum pay to a dollar an hour and 
providing increases for all the hos- 
pital’s workers was put into effect. 

For many hospitals, neither over- 
charges on the bills of paying pa- 
tients nor under-payments to their 
employees are sufficient to eliminate 
deficits caused by welfare-case losses. 
Thus they must resort to a third 
desperate expedient: letting their 
equipment run down and forcing 
their doctors to do without what may 


prove to be essential life-saving de- 
vices. 

Let’s take a look, for example, at 
what has been happening to New 
York’s Knickerbocker Hospital. Year 
after year, its dedicated trustees and 
devoted friends have raised scores of 
thousands of dollars in the hope of 
expanding its services and replacing 
its obsolete buildings. But every year, 
the hospital’s losses on city welfare 
cases—$250,000 in 1958 alone—have 
far outbalanced its income from be- 
quests and contributions. To meet its 
bills for food and drugs, Knicker- 
bocker has had to postpone even the 
most necessary repairs. 

In its nursery, rickety cribs dating 
back in 1928 are just now being re- 
placed. In its wards, as old dressers 
and chairs have fallen apart, they 
have been replaced not with modern 
hospital furniture but with shabby 
makeshifts, usually secondhand, re- 
painted items. All but one of its X- 
ray machines are nineteen years old 
and long obsolete. In its pantries, 
twenty - five - year-old refrigerators 
are constantly breaking down. Thus, 
both welfare patients and those who 
pay their own bills spend their days 
of illness amid a welter of dilapida- 
tion while a harried staff tries to give 
them decent service under deplor- 
able conditions. 

Even more desperate is the situa- 
tion at Baltimore’s Provident Hos- 
pital Here some operating room 
lights—installed 31 years ago—are 
still in use. One X-ray machine, its 
ice makers, its nursing stations, its 
kitchen equipment —all have been 
due for replacement for at least 
a decade. It has to buy ready-cut 
meats at high prices because it has 
never been able to afford a large 
walk-in refrigerator that would per- 
mit the economy of cutting and stor- 
ing its own meat. It has had to trans- 
fer its cardiac cases to other hospitals 
because it never has had the price of 
a heart-lung machine. 

Are these exceptional cases? Not 
at all. Other hospitals, in almost every 
state, are in a similar fix. A recent 
nation-wide survey, conducted by 
the American Hospital Association, 
showed that nearly two thirds of all 
non-profit, community hospitals are 
in urgent need of major repairs and 
modernization. To bring their build- 
ings and equipment up to a decent 
operating level would cost many mil- 
lions. 

With gifts and endowment funds 
drained away to meet ordinary oper- 
ating expenses, even many of our 
leading hospital centers have been 
unable to give their patients the 
benefit of medicine’s newer life-sav- 
ing devices. One of the most useful 
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cancer weapons ever developed, for 
example, is the huge machine that 
swings a radioactive cobalt “bomb” 
around a cancer patient. But because 
it costs $75,000, only a handful of 
hospitals have installed it. Over 60 
per cent of all our hospitals, in fact, 
do not even own an old-fashioned 
therapeutic X-ray machine for can- 
cer treatment. 

X-rays taken during an operation 
are essential to guide surgeons in 
performing many of their most deli- 
cate procedures. There is a new ma- 
chine that develops and dries X-ray 
film in only six minutes. But because 
it costs $40,000, only a few hospitals 
have so far been able to buy it. Else- 
where, surgeons must either take a 
chance without X-ray guidance or 
risk keeping their patients under 
continued anesthesia while films are 
processed in the slow, routine way. 

For more than a decade, hospital 
administrators have known that sur- 
gery could be made much safer if 
patients spent twenty-four hours 
after an operation in a “recovery 
room,” watched by specially trained 
nurses with equipment readily avail- 
able to handle post-operative emer- 
gencies. But the cost of installing 
and operating such recovery rooms 
has been beyond the means of 66 per 
cent of all US hospitals. 

The value of a special nursery for 
premature babies has been known 
for an even longer period. Because 
no one can predict when or where a 
“preemie” will be born, every hos- 
pital should be equipped to isolate 
and care for such infants. But more 
than half of US hospitals have been 
too strapped for funds to do so. 

In at least one state, however, such 
conditions no longer prevail. Ten 
years ago, Connecticut’s voluntary 
hospitals were just as badly off as 
those in other states. Receiving only 
five dollars a day for treating wel- 
fare cases, their wages were low, their 
staffs undermanned, their equipment 
obsolete, and their patients increas- 
ingly disgruntled. Yet whenever in- 
dividual hospitals pleaded for higher 
state payment rates, their appeals fell 
on deaf ears. 

In 1949, all thirty-four of Connecti- 
cut’s non-profit hospitals united to 
take their case to the people. Through 
their hospital association, they dis- 
tributed tens of thousands of leaflets 
graphically showing how state pay- 
ments were covering barely one- 
third of the cost of caring for public- 
charge patients, how the non-indigent 
sick were being taxed—in overcharges 
or poorer service. Doctors, nurses, 
and hospital administrators addressed 
hundreds of community organiza- 
tions, convincing thousands of their 
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members that welfare-case losses 
meant second-rate hospital care for 
everybody. 

Then, with thousands of new allies 
enlisted from the general public, the 
campaigners moved on to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Their bill, providing 
for full state payment for hospital 
care of the indigent, sailed through 
the house by a wide margin. When it 
met delays in the senate, hospital 
trustees buttonholed the recalcitrant 
legislators and toured them through 
their own home-town hospitals. So 
convincing were these demonstration 
trips that the opposition finally col- 
lapsed, and, on the eleventh hour of 
the last day of the legislative session, 
the bill passed in the upper house 
and was quickly approved by the 
governor. Thus, for the last nine 
years, Connecticut’s hospitals have 
been free from the once-crushing 
burden of state-imposed deficits. 

What this has meant in terms of 
better hospital care for all of Con- 
necticut’s people can be seen at the 
New Britain General Hospital. Since 
1950, it has added more than 200 new 
employees to its staff. By wiping out 
sub-marginal salaries, it has attracted 
more and better-qualified interns, 
residents, and graduate nurses. With- 
out over-charging its patients, it has 
been able to install six gleaming new 
operating rooms, completely re-equip 
its kitchens, replace its old nursery 
with three up-to-date new ones, and 
put in diagnostic and therapeutic 
X-ray machines of the latest type. 
And endowment-fund income, often 
swallowed up by operating deficits, 
has been used to refurbish obsolete 
wards, and help build a new wing, 
increasing the hospital’s in-patient 
capacity by about 15 per cent. 

Unfortunately, only a few other 
states have followed Connecticut’s 
lead. in Minnesota, the state has been 
paying full cost since 1955. Idaho 
started a similar program last year. 
Colorado has recently adopted a 
unique plan under which the state 
buys a blanket Blue Cross hospitali- 
zation contract for all its old age 
pensioners, crippled and dependent 
children, and the blind. Maryland’s 
legislature recently decided to raise 
its payments from 50 per cent to 80 
per cent of cost. But elsewhere, in a 
crazy patchwork of conflicting state, 
county, and city policies, payments 
for public-charge patients vary from 
10 per cent below cost to nothing. 

In all these areas, hospitals des- 
perately need the public’s support. 
When they plead for full payment 
for treating welfare patients, they 
are simply begging for the right to 
give all of us—including fhe indigent 
--the best care possible. THE END 
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POST OFFICE 
(From page 17) 


mandate was regarded, it cleared the 
air considerably. Aided by a multi- 
million-dollar appropriation for mod- 
ernization, the Post Office was free 
to turn its full energies to the solu- 
tion of its basic problem: the lack of 
mechanization. 

These are the answers the de- 
partment has suggested so far: 

(1) Metropolitan Plan. A new de- 
livery pattern for cities and suburbs, 
the Metro Plan covers forty-three 
areas across the nation, of which 
about half are to be included in the 
system by the end of the year. The 
aim of the plan is next-day delivery 
—more specifically, home delivery of 
every piece of first-class mail sent 
within the metropolitan area as late 
as 5 p.m. of the previous day. 

The underlying principle of the 
Metro Plan is decentralization and 
reliance on trucks rather than trains. 
Under the old system, for example, 
a letter from Frederick, Maryland 
addressed to Leesburg, Virginia went 
to the Washington, D.C. post office 
where it was processed and then re- 
routed to Leesburg. It was then de- 
livered the next morning. 

The Metro Plan, while a step in 
the right direction by seeking to ad- 
just the delivery pattern to the in- 
creasing regionalization of mail (two 
thirds of the US mail is volume sent 
and received within a 150-mile radius 
of the nation’s largest cities), it has 
some obvious shortcomings. The big- 


gest one: it doesn’t even promise 
next-day delivery for mail sent after 
5 p.m., when most business mail, 80 
per cent of urban volume, begins to 
hit the mail boxes. 

(2) Mail-Flo. So far installed only 
in eleven post offices, Mail-Flo is the 
most promising attempt to speed up 
the flow of mail from the moment 
when it’s dumped at the station’s 
ramp to the time when it is loaded 
on trucks or trains for further de- 
livery. The innovation consists of 
miles of smooth-running conveyors 
and chutes suspended from the ceil- 
ing. Mail that used to be sacked, 
loaded on trucks, and dragged from 
one work table to another is now 
loaded in rubber-cushioned baskets 
and sent to its next processing point 
via the overhead, electronically-con- 
trolled avenues. The floor is left free 
for other uses, and the mail moves 
much faster. 

(3) Letter Sorter. The most im- 
portant labor-saving equipment de- 
signed for postal uses so far is the 
semi-automatic letter sorter installed 
in the Washington, D.C. and Silver 
Spring, Maryland post offices. A con- 
veyor brings each letter, address-side 
up, in front of a keyboard operator 
who punches a box number. The sig- 
nal is electronically recorded and 
guides the piece of mail to its proper 
pigeonhole where it’s ready for fur- 
ther processing. The advantage is 
greater speed and sorting capacity 
per worker: instead of hand-sorting 
into forty to seventy boxes, each 
keyboard operator distributes mail 











“SIXTY BUCKS WORTH OF GROCERIES LAST WEEK— 
WHERE IN THUNDER IS ALL THAT FOOD DISAPPEARING TO!” 
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into 300 categories at the rate of 3000 
letters an hour. 

The next step in this direction, 
currently under development at the 
Office of Research and Engineering, 
is the fully automatic letter sorter, 
capable of electronically “reading” 
the address and distributing the mail 
without the aid of the keyboard oper- 
ator. Its completion, however, is still 
some years off. 

(4) Project Turnkey. The Mail-Flo 
and labor-saving machinery will be 
an integral part of most of the 12,000 
new postal installations now under 
construction all over the country. But 
nowhere will the display of new ideas 
be more concentrated than in the 
Providence, Rhode Island “Project 
Turnkey,’ the world’s first fully 
mechanized post office. 

Built and equipped by the Intelex 
System, Incorporated, the hangar-like 
building will include a streamlined 
conveyor system, high-speed mail- 
culling machines, face-cancellers, and 
letter sorters capable of moving the 
mail at the rate of 30,000 pieces an 
hour. In addition, there will be drive- 
in windows, automatic vending de- 
vices that dispense stamps, stamped 
envelopes, and postcards, and an ad- 
jacent heliport 

After Project Turnkey, the sky is 


the limit—and the goal. This is the 
major area in which Uncle Sam’s 
mails limp far behind the rest of the 
world. In little Belgium, for instance, 
70 per cent of all mail has been flown 
since as far back as 1950. In Canada 
at least one half of all letters are 
carried by planes, and Sweden and 
Great Britain send practically all of 
their foreign mail by air. The US, in 
spite of its well-developed airline 
network, still transports most long- 
distance mail on the surface. 

This, too, will change. At 9:32 a.m. 
on June 8, 1959, a Navy “Regulus” 
guided missile made two passes over 
the auxiliary air station at Mayport, 
Florida, and seconds later landed in 
front of the control tower. The 3000 
letters which it had carried on its 
100-mile-plus experimental flight 
were heralded by the Postmaster 
General as an “historic milestone in 
the use of guided missiles for com- 
munications between the peoples of 
the earth.” 


Tue oratory, like the entire flight, 
was designed primarily for publicity 
purposes. Experiments with rocket- 
delivered mail run into thousands 
and have been conducted since as far 
back as 1929, and using the “Regulus” 
for every-day mail delivery would 


obviously be impracticable. The mis- 
sile had to be brought in by two ac- 
companying jets, and burned on its 
twenty-two minute flight $1.75 worth 
of fuel for every letter it carried. 

Th. publicity stunt did, however, 
make a dramatic case for the need 
for bold thinking and proved that the 
Post Office has done at least some of 
it. Official hints to the contrary, postal 
experts agree that missile-delivered 
mail is still very much the song of 
the future. In the offing, however, is 
a major revamping of the transpor- 
tation system in order to put the 
long-distance first-class mail on com- 
mercial airplanes. 

In the meantime, Bristol, Virginia 
mail will probably continue to take 
seventy-six hours to reach the na- 
tion’s capitol, and some letters mailed 
across the street will get lost and 
show up three davs later. The old, 
chafing business-v.-service contro- 
versy will, at vest, remain dormant, 
ready to be reopened at any time 
when it might serve political ends. 

“This is a new era in our postal 
service,” commented Senator Olin D. 
Johnston recently. “There is no doubt 
that the system is moving in. the right 
direction.” A cynic might have added: 
“Just so long as it doesn’t move too 


fast. THE END 








PACKER'S 


Charm Soap 
100% 


PROFIT PLAN 


Kiwanis Clubs all over the country 
report that Packer’s Charm Soap 
100% Profit Plan is breaking 
records as an easy way to raise 
money. Day after day, month after 
month in club after club Charm 
Soap is being ordered and reordered 
... and Kiwanis Clubs are piling 

up 100% profit on every bar! And 
when your club sells Packer’s Charm 


BREAKING ALL RECORDS AS A FUND RAISER FOR KIWANIS CLUBS! 


3s 


ta 






HERE’S 





THE PLAN! 


$1.00 
0 


YOUR CLUB’S PROFIT 50 


FULL 100% PROFIT! 








FREE SAMPLE! Mail This Valuable Coupon Today! 











© PACKER'’S TAR SOAP, INC., DEPT. KS, MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
Gentlemen: Please send information on Packer's Charm Soap 100% 
Profit Plan, including free sample box of Charm Soap for examination 
by our project committee. 


Soap, you're selling value . . . the finest a 
soap money can buy! SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLE BOX and complete information 
now! Packer’s Charm Soap 100% Profit 
Plan is available exclusively to Kiwanis 
Clubs in the service club field! 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP, INC. 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 








Kiwanis Club of — 








Address 





City & State 





Attention of_ 


(Please Print) (Person to whom soap is to be sent) 
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weil SUBMERSIBLE SUMP PUMP 


The only submersible approved by lJ 
The Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. L 
v. se 


A PACKAGED UNIT... priced lower as 


than many conventional Sump Pumps 
FOR ECONOMICAL INSTALLATION © 


Is easily installed in a metal tile or 


OPERATES UNDER WATER © 


Hermetically sealed motor with a 
leak-proof rotating shaft seal assures 
dependable performance a? all times. 


FOR FLOOD-PROOF OPERATION @ 


If current fails moisture cannot 
damage pump or motor. 


1520 N. Fremont St. * 


FLYING 
(From page 24) 


the rate of about eight a day, account 
for many crash headlines. But mili- 
tary planes rarely collide with com- 
mercial aircraft. Military pilots fly 
four times as many hours a year as 
all airpline pilots combined and thei: 
fatality rate is ten times higher. Air- 
line pilots are, on the average, better 
trained and more experienced than 
their military brethren. They fly 
under much less hazardous condi- 
tions and more rigorous ground con- 
trol. Commercial aircraft are better 
maintained than service planes, too 
often by good service-trained me- 
chanics who quit for better-paying 
civilian jobs. The potential plane 
passenger must not, because of news 
stories, confuse the dangers and ac- 
cidents of military flying with those 
of the airlines. But he often does 
How safe is commercial fiying 
anyway? “Well within the ordinary 
risks of living,” answers Mr. Ledere1 
He points out that you stand a much 
better chance of making Washington 
D.C. from New York in an airplane 
than you ever would in a car. Fig- 
ures seem to bear him out. The air- 
lines fly more than 100 million 
passenger miles for every person 


50 


concrete sump 2° to 8 deep. 


FOR GAS-TITE INSTALLATIONS @ 


FOR SMALL SUMPS @ 


Can be installed thru a 15" opening. 





well 


Chicago 22 


killed in an air accident. For the 
same number of passenger miles 
traveled, about three auto passengers 
die in an average year. Furthermore, 
Air Transport Association charts 
show that while the air accident fa- 
tality rate has gone steadily down- 
ward (decreasing more than 1000 
per cent since the 1930's), the fatal 
auto accident rate follows an upward 
trend. 

Mr. Lederer also mentions that the 
airlines are rapidly debunking the 
argument that “you don’t stand a 
chance in a plane crash.” Says he, 
“The chances of survival in aircraft 
accidents should improve in the next 
ten years with the introduction of a 
much stronger seat-belt attachment, 
better emergency exits, and the in- 
stallation of crash fire-suppression 
systems.” Apparently insurance com- 
panies consider day-in day-out air- 
plane piloting no more dangerous 
than bus-driving. Pilots are insured 
at standard rates. (Bartenders, by 
the way, may pay $5.00 to $7.50 extra 
premiums per $1000 of life insur- 
ance.) 

But “facts” make little or no dent 
in a person's flying anxieties. Simply 
telling yourself that you’re safer in 
a plane than in a car is not the same 
as feeling it. Nothing undercuts air- 


ot as acid 


Engineered for One Million Starts 







MOTOR: 1/3 HP, 1750 RPM, 110 volt CAPACITOR 
TYPE with overload protection. Motor cannot 
burn up due to locked rotor. Furnished with 10 
ft. waterproof cable, plug and adapter. 

IMPELLER: Non-corrosive, high efficiency open type. 

SCREEN: Heavy gauge large area vertical type. 

SHAFT: Stainless steel. 

DIMENSIONS: Hgt. 11”, dia. 1254’, wat. 50 Ibs. 

™ MOTOR AND SWITCH HOUSING: Cast Iron. 


Send for Bulletin $S-800 


PUMP CO. 


line prestige more quickly than’a 
fatal accident, which temporarily de- 
presses airline ticket sales. But mil- 
lions of people continue to fly, and 
the airlines seek new ways to make 
their flights comfortable, safe, and 
free of anxiety. This isn’t always an 
easy job. 

Iioward G. Kurtz, Jr., former Pan 
American World Airways executive, 
who has studied airborne tensions 
for more than twenty years, points 
out that passenger anxiety is con- 
tagious. Stormy weather, bumpy air, 
or strange noises can cause anxiety 
to leap like an electric spark from 
one passenger to another. Even vet- 
eran travelers have been known to 
get a little edgy when their plane 
climbs through an overcast. Normal 
people can become momentary claus- 
trophobics when clouds cut off their 
view and obscure the plane’s wing- 
tips. Mr. Kurtz and his associates 
conclude that noises or some sudden 
threat in an airplane cabin (when 
the plane hits an “air pocket,” for 
instance) make a fearful passenger 
want to either (a) leave by the near- 
est exit, or (b) invade the cockpit 
and take over the controls. He can’t 
do either. 

So his natural reactions to back- 

(see FLYING page 55) 
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PLANK-AND-PLATTER SETS 


Handsome, husky cast alumi- 4s 95 
num platters, equally at home a on, 
PPD. 


in the oven or on the table! 
Each one has its own mahogany plank, on 
which to place it when it comes, piping hot, 


from the broiler. Platters are about 12” 
long, in traditional oval style for steaks and 
chops — or in the smart fish shape, for sea- 
foods. Bevel-ended planks are real mahog- 
any, grooved to keep platters from skidding. 
Fine enough to grace the loveliest table — 
and an amazing bargain at these prices! 
Steak style, $1.95 per 2-pc. set; 4 sets for 
$7.50. Fish style, $2.50 per 2-pc. set; 4 


sets for $8.95. Order by mail! 
BRECKS 


All Gifts From Breck’s Are Ppd. 
BRECK’S of BOSTON 


OF BOSTON 


CORTAOLE SemCE Fate 





PORTABLE GARAGE 


HEAVY GAUGE 
7 ste VINYL PLASTIC 


Former 


$875, f° $10.00 


© USE IT ANYWHERE 


® Goes wherever your car goes @ Folds compactly 
@ Keeps rain, snow, dust, salt air, sun or sleet away 
®@ Protects your car's finish @ Durably constructed of 
vinyl! plastic that is long wearing and tough @ Nylon 
threads for extra security © Spring-tite elasticized 
bottom, holds securely in all kinds of weather @ Fits 
all makes and models @ Direct from manufacturer 
@ Enclose check or money order for $8.75 + 35¢ 
postage, or sent C.O.D. 


EXTRA HEAVY PLASTIC GARAGE 
NEW LOW PRICE $10.75 A00 55¢ 


10-Day Money Back Gucran POSTAGE 
Sales Corp., Dept. G-%6 


Cryder 
New York 


Box 79, 


Whitestone 57, 





if Your Child 


641 Breck Bidg. - BOSTON 10, Mass. 








is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can | 


help him to read and spell better in a few 


weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your | 


child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. O-102, Wilmette, Ilinois. 
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NOW IN 
KITS—TOO U. S. Pat. #2816566 


SAFE-LOCK GUN RACK 


THE GUNS AND AMMUNITION ARE LOCKED IN 
Handsome, sturdy gun racks safely tock guns in attractive 
Gisp.ay. Large drawer locks up ammunition, cleaning gear, 
etc Guns cannot fall or be taken out. One key unlocks 
drawer and guns Children-proof. Foolproof. Zompiete, 
in hand-rubbed, honey-tone knotty pine, or lOvely maple or 

mahogany finish. 
4-Gun Rack—24"x28" (Shown)... ... $19.95 in Kit $11.95 
6-Gun Rack—24"x40" (Taller)... .... $29.95 in Kit $17.95 
3-Gun Rack—24"x21”" (No drawer) ... $12.95 In Kit $8.50 
Com plete racks exp. chgs. coll. Kits postpaid 
rndd 5% west of Miss 

IN COMPLETE KITS for easy 1-hr. home assembly. Fitted, 

Grilled, sanded, ready fer finishing. Simpte Instructions. 

LARGE NEW FREE CATALOG—over 300 es— 

Finished and Kit Furniture in Friendly Pine. 


immediate Delivery YIELD HOUSE 


Money-Back Guarantee pept. K10-9, No. Conway, N.H. | 








IMPRINTED IN GOLD.......51 


Think of it!...just about 4¢ each for 24 finest 
quality pencils, personalized with your first and 
last name (or any name you desire) stamped 
on in brilliant gold leaf. In the preferred hexa- 
gon shape that won’t roll off table or desk. No. 
2 lead (the hardness that’s best for ordinary 
writing), and pure rubber erasers. Great for 
school children—prevents losing pencils! A sen- 
sational value—a wonderfully inexpensive gift! 
Print name desired (1 imprint per set), $1 ppd. 











be Atlantic City, N. J. 


“I’M MAKING! 
MORE THAN 


*1000a Month | =<: 


HAVEN’T TOUCHED BOTTOM YET!” 


—reports Charlies Kama, Texas, one of 
re “cleaning up”’ with orders 
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eeFor Your Office — 
Mysterious | 


Little Black Box 
S-l-o-w-l-y 
A PaleHand Emerges...! 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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sinister, waiting for you or your visitor 
to throw the switch on. Then, suddenly 
it comes to life, with a whir of power—twitch- 
ing and jumping as if a demented genie were 
locked inside. Slo-o-o-wly the lid rises. From 
beneath emerges a pale, clutching hand. The 
hand grabs the switch, pushes it to “off”, 
quickly disappears back in the box. The lid 
slams shut. Once again, all is quiet. All, 
except your shaken friends, many of whom 
will immediately take the pledge! Be first to 
own it! Send now. Ideal also for the snack bar. 
Complete with batteries, only $4.98 
plus 25¢ for postage and handling 
Guaranteed to unnerve or money back. 
Enclose remittance. Available by mail only from 


oe SEMCER f/ AGS Spenese Oe 


Atlantic City, N. J. @®@ 


"To little black box just sits there—quiet, 





acte Fire Extinguisher. So can YOU! 

Amazing new kind of fire extinguishec. Tiny 
**Presto”’ job of bulky extinguishers that 
cost 4 times as much, are 8 times as heavy. 
Ends fires fast as 2 seconds. Never orrodes. 
) Quarenteed for 20 years! Over 3 million 
sold! Selis for only $4.95. 

Show it to civil defense workers, owners of 
homes, cars, boats, farms, etc., and to stores 
for re-sale—make income. H. J. Kerr reports $20 a day. 
Wm. Wydallis $15.20 an hour. FREE Sales Kit. No obligation. 


MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Dept. ?-53E 


PRESTO DIV., 114 East 32 St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Canada: Mopa Co., Ltd., 37 1 Dowd St., Montreal 1, P.Q. 





1000 
Name & 
Address 
Labels $1 


ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 ppd. 


G Stewart 
| Road 
s New York 





Sensational barzain! Your name and address hand 


somely printed on 1000 finest quality gummed labels 
Padded. Packed with FREF, useful Plastic GIFT BOX 
Use them on stationery, checks, books, cards, records 


etc Soomeeuey inted on finest quality gummed 
pots 1. SPECIAL—SAVE MONEY! ANY 
3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2. Makes an ideal gift. If 
you don't agree this is the buy of the year, we'll 
refund your money in full HANDY LABELS, 1092 


Jasperson Bidg., Culver City 1, 


California 








- co. ee * — -. - _ . 
PUMP WATER DRY— SAVE MONEY 
Without electricity or moving parts 
SUCT-DRY this suction drainer pumps 330 
allons of water per hour from 
looded cellars, pools, trenches, 
washing machines, etc ust attach 
Only $275 with a garden hose to any screw- 
type faucet, attach another section 
of hose to the discharge end, turn 
postpaid on the water and it goes to work 
Mail your order today 
MEDFORD PRODUCTS, Dept. 201A, Box 39, Bethpage, N. Y. 
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For that NEW LOOK in your cor 
* EASY TO eo 
INSTALL $ 8 
» DURABLE ppd 
washane * ©O° 
; Dresses up your cor's in 









SENSATIONAL! NEW! QUALITY 








terior. Washable, gives 
your upholstery long 
lasting beouty & protec 


>» 


































tion. To install, simply ty ’ 
slip over sects. In novy, Pees BATTERY SHAVE R a | $7250 
blue, green, tan and white combinations % POWERED on y (prepaid) 
$2.98 for front split, or front or bock solid. Set $5.75 . er 
P 5¢ poste or n C st 
age Sts em eee @ No cord ORDER BY MAIL ee 
10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE a, ®@ Practical 
me ®@ Sealed motor Money refunded if not 
CRYDER SALES CORP Dept. N-96 & satisfied © Close shaving 
BOX 79 WHITESTONE 57, N. Y 2 @ Guaranteed 
———_—— a @ ONE only flashlight battery runs it for months 
é PORTABLE 3 @ Exclusive patented self-sharpening razor-head z 
PLASTIC | Electric Shaver Department . 


THE BON MARCHE, SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
in Canada: Edwards Ltd., 719 Dunsmuir St., Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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Joy 


PRETTMST RACK YOU EVER SAW 
Protects Ali His 
Gear in One 
Handsome Dispiay 






ae tee 2 Fellow aa 
$ Thene’s Nothing Finen 
4.95 FOR RESTFUL RELAXATION 





sided tran ent drawing beard, enables tracing 


an eateey Yoars © seer opra cane. ae than the wor tee cae, nine 

sparent pla angles 1/00 anc , etractable 
sia? lee nate need for T equare. Recease< ° ° this wonderful, new show 
go held stonderd 814"a11” sacar. Comoleteovtte oat Original Suiequards ap tard rede 
elcase! Money Back Guarantee. A m aoe P P any type or size, in rubber 


holders. They can’t warp, 
fall out. Shows 5 reels, 
all types, Neutral gray felt 
back holds flies, tures, 
lugs. Hook them in-out 
in a jiffy. Large accessory 
drawer. Finely crafted in 
polished honeytone knotty 
pine, or lovely maple or 
mahogany finish. Size 22” 
x 37”. 


ONLY $24.95 


dy CREATIONS, Dept. Kl, Lafayette Hill, PAWLEY'S ISLAND 
REFILLS 20 ... *l ROPE HAMMOCK 


Double Shot, Silver-Tipped, All Brass AS HANDCRAFTED FOR GENERATIONS 
vO PY EVERY SSPE TAOLE PEN PURE AT PAWLEY’S ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA 
inctuding iete” ‘tverehare” 

Retractable FOR THE FAMED HAMMOCK SHOP. 


Paper Mate’ “Waterman”. Over 





200 ethers (except Parter 

hotter). One make per PENS Express Chorges Collect 
81 Order 15 for ‘1 IN COMPLETE KIT— 
Choice of Red, Bive for easy assembly. Pre-fitted, 
Black. Green Choice of Red, drilied, sanded, ready for 


finishing Simple instructions 


ONLY $15.50 


Brown. Lavender 


Blue, Black or Green Ink! 


ae Add \00 shipping charge. Money back 
ever Quantity and imerint prices on request. Postpaid 
REFULLS, VISUAL INK SUPPLY—30 fer $1.00 Large New Free Catalog 
300 Pes. 


BARCLAY DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept. 116-4 86.24 Persons Bivd., Jameice N. Y. 


S$ ‘ V E A SOFT, COOL AND COMFORTABLE 


The “Original Pawley’s Island Rope Ham- 


mock” is hand woven from selected cotton 
twill twine. Durable, aged oak stretchers 
stabilize and make uniform the extra gener- 


SOURDOUGH ous width. Strength and long lasting qualities 
are outstanding features. 
] MEDIUM SIZE LARGE SIZE 
PANCAKES!) | “sense price “Go x 


Complete or in Kits 
YIELD HOUSE Dept. k10-9 


No. Conway, New Hampshire 























‘] $25.00 DELIVERED $30.00 REAL SLIDE RULE TIE CLASP 65 
95 postpaid You can pan up to 7 billion ’ 24; ea : . . ° 

ecious, man-sized geiden pencehes with the ‘Sourdough For Points West of the Mississippi Add $1.00 A genuine, working slide rule — just rs — 
Starter Kit.” Sourdough pancekes were the staff of life to ADDRESS J. ALEX SMITH, Secretary a All metal, glen oye 4 4 
the rugged pioneers of the west. Meke « truly western ing tens over the hairline, perfectly graduate 
taste-treat that will delight you. Full Sourdough sage, ORDERS TO: THE KIWANIS CLUB scales. As practical as it is good looking. Nicely 
recipe enclosed with ‘Starter Kit’ in decorative gift mailer 


MYRTLE BEACH, SOUTH CAROLINA gift boxed. In gold plate at $1.65 incl. tax — or 
“" in sterling silver at $4.40, incl. tax. 








ENA'S + 1085-KW Jasmine + Denver 20, Colo. 


BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 
SAVE % TO %! 


The talk of the Country—You can now buy diamond 
jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s Well 
Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed direct for 
FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any payment, 
if references given. Even appraise it at our risk. 


Over 5000 styles $50. to moose 





LINEN CALENDAR TOWEL 


A lovely 16” 
24%" lint-free Db 


towel of pure 

Belgian linen, 

printed with a day- by-day 
calendar for all of 1960. 
Have it with just the gay, 
colorful printed design — 
or with the name of your 
choice embroidered on 
also! Worth a million for 












1 Corat Oritttont | EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATION | | seed looks end geod towel- 
White ried Empire State Bidg.. New York |, N.Y. | ling in any kitchen. But 
me 4 or Man's | Send FREE Catalog 32 just $1 plain, or $1.50 
Solitaire Ring Sham | with name embroidered. 
$39 B | Acaress | wareremm All Gifts From Breck’s Are Ppd. 
| City State | BREC KS BRECK’S of BOSTON 








640 Breck Bidg. * BOSTON 10, Mass. 
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OF Were OF WSS. « ee SF Ge te tree 
SEMSACIONAL CORRIDA DE TOROS 


You, Too, Have Lived Dangerously! 


YOUR NAME on a Genuine Bulifight Poster 


eeeeee ceeeeee 

Impress and puzzle your friends, with this large 17” x 
28” bullfight poster, featuring your name among those 
of other famous matadors. This authentic poster, using 
the original art work and printing plates in full color, 
makes a dramatic eye-catching decoration for home or 
office...or a truly personalized gift for your bull- 
throwing friends. Poster imprinted with your full name 
or any other name you specify—only $2.98 ppd. 2 


= Now! ...Show All Your Friends ==""""j | 





posters, with 2 different names—$5.75 ppd. e 


Mailed in a round mailing tube, not folded. e 
Ready to frame or hang on wall. 


Be the first matador in your set. Order now. 








‘3aIs WAGHIPICeS Fores 


Moti Rerun MONOLET 
JO 
s ANTONIO BIENVENIDA ous Copyright 1959 Spencer Gifts, Atlantic City, N. J. 


exclusive Dia- Pleat Shirt 





Send check or money order « Available by mail only from 


AZ-3 Spencer Bidg. 
Atlantic City. N. J. 
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SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


Made exclusively by Lew 


Magram ‘‘Shirtmaker to . Ty 

the Stars."’ This imported NORTHEL  Reactivator 
broadcioth shirt with di- 

agonal pleats that never a keeps septic tank and 
oe has captured the — | l A I 

ashion imagination of » 0 +. i 2 Tie 
many leading TV stars =. NORTNEL cess} OCs Cicem. oappeen 
Originally custom made concentrate breaks up 


it is now availalle for the 
first time to you! You're 
equally fashion-right with 
this shirt for dress-up or 
business White. Fre neh 


solids and grease—pre- 
vents overflow, back-up, 
odors. Regular use saves 


14 eck 
to 37 sleeve. $8.95. Pie ote 4 - 
costly pumping or dig- 


Hank to match $1.00. Silk 





tie with 2 or S Itletter 

monogram state color). > > : , , 
$5.00 ppd. Send check or ging. Simply mix dry 
M.O. No C.0.D. powder in water, flush 


Member Diners’ Club, 
American Express, Carte 
Blanche 

Write for free catalog, 
**Lew Magram's Conversa- 
tion Creations in Men's 
Fashion."’ 


lewmagram 


830-7Tth Ave. 
Dept. K210, N. Y. 19 


down toilet. Non-poisonous, non-caustic 
Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, cess- 
pool. Six months supply (23 ozs.) only 
$2.95 postpaid 

NORTHEL DISTRIBUTORS, KM-10 
P.O. Box 1103 Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 
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Peter attention please 
Kiwanis International has designed and produced a new 


th keeping system expressly for you, known as the 
rors RER’S KIT (Catalog No. K-15). It is a leather 
zipper case containing all the forms necessary to properly 


is ie the functions of your office. 
ee “This on with the Kiwanis emblem imprinted in gold 


also be — with your club name for an additional 


i 





$24.75 
F. E. tax 15 








$25.50 


order from ' Prices slightly higher 





in Canada 


101 EAST ERIE STREET 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL cxicaco 13, uNors 
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“GRAPEFRUIT SPOONS 








Handiest idea a breakfast table ever saw! 


| No need to pre-cut grapefruit, when you SET 


have Grapefruit Spoons designed specially 

to pop out individual segments of fruit. The secret 
is tiny, sharp serrations at the point of each spoon. 
Spoons are teaspoon size, in shining stainless steel, 
with natural genuine bamboo handles. Set of 4 
costs only $1.00. 


WINKING TREES 


On and off they blink — 
the merriest possible Hol- 
iday decorations for table, 
mantel or window! Each 
colorfully decorated deep 
green tree is 6” tall, and 
the light winks brightly 
through colored plastic 
“iewels.” Takes standard 
battery, obtainable every- 
where. The pair 

of trees, only $1. ) 





D All Gifts From Breck’s Are Ppd. 
BREC KS BRECK’S of BOSTON 
LIL 642 Breck Bidg. - BOSTON 10, Mass. 


WINDOW WATCH! 


NO HANDS. NO DIALS, 
AUTOMATIC 








A quick glance gives you the 
exact time without the con- 
fusion of calibrated dials. 
This Window Watch makes an 
ideal gift. Precision Swiss 
workmanship in a _ rugged, 
shock-resistant case. Jeweled 
movement guaranteed for one 


year. Only $9.95 


CRYDER SALES CORP., Dept. WW-96 
Box 79 Whitestone 57, N. Y. 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 


YOU'LL LOOK GREAT 
IN A TUX Posture Belt 


You'll “feel like a million”, too. Beats anything for 

taking inches off yc waistline instantly 

Makes your clothes fit bette look better. You'll stand 
fatigu d—look taller and gain 

T fit ed for greater comfort 

wes your back muscles and 
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It it's all one piece no buttons 
buckles, straps or laces. Slips on and off easily. Out 
{ Jing for finest workmanship and quality of mate 
rials, Available in 8-inch front width as shown in 
py 2 in front or 10-inch width 
wit d 2 in back 

Ideal ¢ who really cares 
b : ecommended by many 
Joctors. Worn by thousands. Order a Tux today on 

Shir Ded | postpaid on money-back guarantee 

TRIAL OFFER See coupon below for details 












posssace eseeeneees 


; TUX CORP. 333 N. Michigan Dept. K-10 Chicago 1, Ill. # 


@ ! will accept your 10-day Tricl Offer. if not satisfied, | will return the s 














@ belt for full refund on your money-back guorontee ‘ 
8 Moil me Postpoid one [) B-inch, [) 10-inch Tux Belt 7 
& My woist measurement is — inches ; 
4 C) f enclose full poyment $$...) $1 Deposit, COD for bolence 5 
8 NAME 5 
H H 
: ADORESS s 
a 
city te es cwcewd 
Se eee eee ea aeeeaeaeaeae eee 
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a Delightful al 






from the | 

| | 
Heart 
of the | 
Pennsylvania | 
Dutch — | 
Roberts Rules on a Plastic Slide Rule | 
Just the thing for CLUBS, UNIONS, [| 

Country SCHOOLS, and CONVENTIONS. Calculate 

360 POINTS of ORDER in seconds, BASIC 

RULES and how to express 7 IMPORTANT 


MOTIONS. This perfect gift is convenient, 
efficient and economical. 

A delicious assortment of the world’s finest in better BOOKSTORES or $1.00 PPD to 
pretzels—old fashioned large pretzels, extra 
thin butter pretzels, bite-size nutzels, 
erunchy beer pretzels, and pretzel stix. All 
baked to a re vem golden brown as only 
Pennsylvania Dutch bakers can bake them. 
Packaged in a beautiful “Barn Red” re- 
usable tin with serving tray lid, gaily deco- 
rated with authentic Pennsylvania Dutch 
designs. A perfect answer to your gift prob- 
lems. Free gift card enclosed. 


5 95 postness anywhere in the 
4 nited States or to service per- 
sonnel overseas. Kindly specify 


shipping dates. Send check or money order. 
Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, 


BACHMAN BAKERIES CORPORATION 


2601 Kutztown Road, Reading, Pa. 


TRUTH ORDER CULTURE 


?. ©. Box 163 La Porte, Indiana 
























BOLO TIE 


Two beautiful Bolo Ties are 
available for Kiwanians; one 
with 20K gold embossed em- 
blem slide with blue cord and 
—_ the other with an enameled 
emblem slide with gold cord 





’ BT-1, %* 20K gold embossed 

DON'T slide w/blue cord. 
MEASURE BT-2, %” Enameled emblem 

Just Pour slide w /gold cord. 

‘ $2.00 each plus Federal Tax 
Highball Prices slightly higher in Canada 
Glasses 

No ii , weed 


ae a ’ 
ed vith these 
handsome glase 
es Ball shaped 
base holds ex 
actiy ounces 





Fill the base 
then add soda 
water you 
have a properly 
made highball every time! J-letter hand-etched mono 


Old-Fashioned size 
12 glasses $16.25 
vf Miss., $1.25 West of Miss.) 


Dept. K-10, 95 Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


gram. Specify 14 os i oz... oF 


8 glasses $10.95 


Add &5¢ East 





Postage order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


| 101 East Erie St. CHICAGO 11 


Unausual Gift 


Here's Hew Ce. 
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LURES WILD BIRDS! FEED, PHOTOGRAPH, 
WATCH WILD BIRDS, JUST INCHES AWAY! 


identify birds, their songs, calls, markings, courtship, feed- 
- of young, etc. Flight Deck is a quality product thot 
will last for yeors. ideo! gift for shut-ins, youngsters and 
all bird lovers. Clips ON or OFF any window-sill. Large 
1715 all. weather lifetime duraion, green, white trim, 4 
herdwood perches and feeding stick. 
Gift pecked with cord, promptly mailed as directed. All 
acknowledged Shipments insur Money back guorantee. 


XMAS UST SPECIAL, SAVE! ORDER 3 OR MORE, SHIPPING COSTS FREE 


\duncratt, Dept. K-1, Dunn Bidg., Penacook, New Hampshire 


54 bad 


seed wells, woter poo! 





potented 
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The Morchandise Mat 
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WITCH DRESS @ 
1 


Cast a bewitching spell over 
the next masquerade party 
with our new boil and bubble 
fashion — The Witch Dress. 
Made of appropriate sack 
cloth, it shows a high-flying 
witch astride her broomstick 
facing a blushing orange male 
moon. The non-toxic lettering 
says “I'm A Witch.” One size 
accomodates all average aspir- 
ing witches in out-of-this- 
world high style. Provide 
your own mask and witch’s 


brew. Have fun! ppp $] 50 


GREENLAND STUDIOS, Dept. KW-1I0 
5858 Forbes St. Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 











CHRONOGRAPH WATCH 
WONDERFUL 
GIFT 


For the man of the hour! 





Precision workmanship. Rugged Shock- Resistant Case. 
Radium hands & numerals. Sweep hand. Measures dis- 
tance. Speed of cars, Planes, Horses and other moving 
objects. A timekeeper and a Stop-Watch. Telemeter, 
Tachometer. ONE YEAR GUARANTEE (exc. parts). 
Full operation instructions. 10 day money back guarantee. 


3 Dial Chronograph only 995. 
0 


Send cash, check or M.O. or C.0.D. 
CRYDER SALES CORP., Dept. C-96 








Box 73, Whitestone 57, N. Y. 











PERPETUAL PHONE-ADDRESS BOOK 
Never out of date! Clever removable 00 
tabs let you correct numbers and 540 
addresses! Rich-looking 51/2” x 6” we 
book has leatherette cover, gold-stamped de- 
sign. Contains 14 tab-insert pages, plus 16 
pages for birthdays, anniversaries, Christmas 
cards. Extra tabs included. Gift boxed. A 
rare value at our low price of just $1. 





ENGRAVED COMB AND BRUSH SET 
Charming purse or vanity set, with 50 
two or three initials engraved onto f 
the metal back. Brush just 3” long, PPD 
with many flexible plastic “fingers” for gentle, 
thorough brushing. 5’° Amber plastic handle 
slips out, and it’s a handy comb. Just $1.50. 
Print initials wanted. 
weevercm All Gifts From Breck's Are Ppd- 
BRE C K S BRECK’S cof BOSTON 
wh aha ma «643 Breck Sidg. * BOSTON 10, Mass. 
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FLYING 
(From page 50) 


firing engines, teeth-rattling vertical 
currents, or even rain on the roof 
are frustrated. At this point, says Mr. 
Kurtz, anxiety really takes over. The 
passenger can only sit there pretend- 
ing to read or smoke, and, if he’s 
able, make brave conversation with 
the cute blonde across the aisle. All 
the while the conflict between what 
he'd like to do and the self-discipline 
required to keep from doing it, gen- 
erates even more anxiety. Often he 
doesn’t realize how these forces af- 
fect him, and when he finally be- 
comes airsick he’s inclined to blame 
a “bad ride.” 

Most airplane flights, it should be 
mentioned, are no more exciting 
than a walk to the corner grocery. 
More than one plane rider up for the 
first time has reported not knowing 
when the plane left the ground, find- 
ing the ride itself less bumpy than 
in a car. Sunny skies and calm air 
usually mean low anxiety. Since first 
rides condition peoples’ attitudes to- 
ward flying, a pleasant, alarm-free 
ride builds flying boosters. But a run 
of bad weather, bumpy air, or “minor 
mechanical trouble” can bring out 
latent anxieties like nothing else. 

One common result of tension 
aloft is “hyperventilation,” or over- 
breathing brought on by intense 
anxiety. In his book Human Factors 
in Air Transportation, Ross A. Mc- 
Farland tells how one air traveler 
complained of earaches shortly after 
a take-off. When his hands got numb 
and he began to perspire, the stew- 
ardess came over. “Everything’s OK,” 
she assured him. He relaxed and his 
symptoms went away, only to return 
during the next landing run and 
take-off. During twelve take-offs and 
landings the man had eight attacks; 
at one point he lost consciousness. 
But he never realized, as a doctor 
later told him, that the cause of his 
trouble was abnormal, deep and rapid 
breathing. 

Sometimes physical symptoms in- 
tensify anxiety in air passengers, who 
become frightened because they’re 
breathing abnormally, perspiring, or 
feeling queasy. This leads to further 
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fear of “getting sick” or “fainting,” 
which worsens the original symp- 
toms. In no time a case of airborne 
jitters can work in a vicious circle to 
reinforce itself and make an air trav- 
eler much more miserable than he 
has to be. 

One way to avoid over-breathing, 
Dr. McFarland says, is to understand 
it. Over-breathing causes a person to 
expel more carbon dioxide than usual 
from his lungs. Although carbon di- 
oxide (CO:) is the normal waste 
product of breathing, the body needs 
some CO: in the lungs and blood- 
stream to maintain its acid-base bal- 
ance. Normally, when the balance 
goes down, the brain’s respiratory 
center slows the breathing rate until 
the CO: balance is restored. But in 
over-breathing due to anxiety the 
condition becomes extreme and the 
body has a hard time correcting it. 
So, rapidly-breathing plane passen- 
gers may experience dizziness, faint- 
ing, numbness in arms and legs, or 
rapid pulse. Sometimes a victim can 
find himself literally prostrate from 
unrecognized fear. 

For this reason, says Dr. McFar- 
land, airline stewardesses watch for 
signs of over-breathing. They tell 
susceptible passengers to breathe 
slowly or to hold their breath for a 
few moments now and then. On one 
recent flight I saw a stewardess give 
a rapidly-breathing woman a paper 
bag. “Breath into this for a minute,” 
she said. “You'll feel better.” By 
breathing into the bag, which traps 
CO: and allows it to re-enter the 
lungs, the woman restored her own 
CO: balance. In a minute she was 
laughing again with her seatmate, 
her breathing normal and controlled. 

The attractive stewardess, who 
brightens life aloft with pillows 
magazines, and food, serves a sym- 
bolic function too. Mr. Kurtz says she 
acts as a “mother image.” Passengers | 
respond to her every word and ges-| 
ture as children respond to their 
mothers. In her presence men tend 
to repress their own anxieties.) 
Women are reassured by her calm 
femininity shining through a busi-| 
nesslike—and non-threatening —| 
friendliness. 

(see FLYING page 56) 























GET 
UNDER 


YOUR 
FORD GUM 
PROGRAM 


Make FORD Branded Ball Gum 

the strong financial right arm 

of your Club’s welfare projects. 

Increased FORD GUM sales will 

provide more power to help 

others. Here’s what you can do: 

@ Help your FORD GUM 
Operator get the desirable 
locations he has spotted for his 
machines, 

@ Keep FORD GUM and your 
welfare projects before the 
public through the press and 
other publicity channels. A 
good assignment, Mr. President! 


@ Keep the FORD GUM program 
constantly before your Club 
members. Keep them sold 
and actively cooperating. 































Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the best 
gum money can buy. Look for the 
name—FORD. 


Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, N.Y. 


Gum and Machine (Canada). Ltd. 


556 Kingston Road, Toronto 8, Canada 
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FLYING 
(From page 55) 


The stewardess may play her 
mother role without speaking a word. 
Maybe you’ve noticed what a stew- 
ardess on at least one major airline 
does to counteract sudden noises, 


UTUMN ' 
SONG FOR A turbulent air, or other tension-mak- 


ing situations. She leaves her seat 


he year has roused itself at last and with a magazine or pillow walks 


; up the aisle relaxed and confident. At 
And noted that rine 85 passed ; the other end of the cabin she stores 
While, wrapped in sweet, hypnotic haze, the pillow, gives a passenger the é 
through timeless summet magazine or drinks some water; then a 
It drowsed days. she returns to her seat. “Mother,” it’s 


It probes the store of work undone, plain to see, isn’t worried, and her ‘ 
°F 


Irresolutely cools the sun, a tends to soothe the passen- 


Bestirs the sea, and scatters frost The airplane’s pilot serves a sym- 


In anxious guilt for moments lost: bolic function too, says Mr. Kurtz. 
. Anyone who has ever taken an air 





And when it sees a willful moon trip knows how reassuring it is to 
Fling out little —too soon! — hear the pilot’s voice over the loud- 

ing yea : apes ; : speaker. “This is Captain Clark,” he 
It climbs the hill with hurried mien says. “We're cruising at 280 miles an 


hour at 16,000 feet. You can see the 

Ohio River through the clouds. The 

weather bureau says it may get a 

Irene Wansaw little bumpy soon. Nothing to get ex- 
cited about. I think you'll feel better 

with your seat belt fastened, but you 

can smoke if you feel like it. We hear 

the temperature’s a comfortable 64 


And sets its clock at half past green. 


BIOGRAPHY degrees in Chicago, the sun is shin- 
ing there, and our estimated landing 
fune when PF time is 2:20.” 
fter the ral, “ss tidied a By this means the captain, in whose 


The hearthstone of her life, a relative hands the passenger’s safety lies, 
shows he has everything under con- 


F ; Er of ou : tacles trol. At the same time he reorients 
Stacked primly in a dresser drawer beside the passenger to his accustomed mi- 
Handkerchiefs scented with lavender lieu below. Mr. Kurtz points out that 


it doesn’t matter how the captain 





Each pair in its plush-lined case. gets his message across. One will 
is turn the plane over to his co-pilot 

Those of the later — ) and drop back to chat with the pas- 
When she had given up needlepoint and crocheting — sengers. Another may ask the stew- 
Were thick as slices of onion. ardess to relay a message in his name. 
: j Even this indirect contact with the 

And one bifocal pair, man at the controls eases the passen- 


In round gold frames, gers’ tensions. They know the cap- 


tain hasn’t forgotten them. 


Had the bridge deftly padded with adhesive tape. Nevertheless, despite all such pre- ’ 
The tiniest pair, fierce pince-nez, cautions, fear of flying doubtless 


, ‘ keeps thousands of people grounded, 1 
Had hung from a black silk ribbon, now frayed so that the airlines wish people, if 
And turning green from : they must have anxieties, would at- 

aB° tach them to something besides d 


Of two with octagonal lenses, planes. I recall a cartoon in the 
The frameless ones alone Saturday Review a year or so ago in n 


which a little old lady did just that. 


Were damaged, but not enough to dim her vision: Sitting contentedly in an airliner & 
Only a moon-shaped chip at the top : pa the a she is ap- 

; 4 proac y a stewardess passing 
Which kept infinity before her eyes. out drinks. Looking serene and un- 


ruffied, but sternly adamant, she re- 


Cuartes Borwe fuses the beverage. “God,” she points e 
out to the stewardess as they hurtle 


through space together, “never in- 
. tended for man to drink.” THE END 
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MAY WE SERVE YOU? This fall, make the money your club 


‘ . : . ; : Please send details on your cake, plan, 
needs by selling Benson’s Sliced Old Home Fruit Cake—genuine, prices, terms, bonus and $1,000 
Scholarship Offer to: 
delicious, SLICED, with 75% fruit and nuts. Over one and a half Name 


Organization 


million dollars have been raised by clubs just like yours. Free Sales 


Address 
Kit tells you how. Send today for details. 


Bensen 3 
PCWIOW J | 
OLD HOME FRUIT CAKE: 


BOX 71 ee ATHENS, GEORGIA 








Use Carte Blanche to charge: 


_ASSURES YOUR WELCOME 


Use Carte Blanche for a first-class wel- 
“<. come wherever you go. This all-purpose 
credit card is honored and honors you 
throughout the world. Take advantage of 
this world-wide charge account service. 


* accommodations in hundreds of leading hotels and motels 


¢ meals in quality restaurants and supper clubs everywhere 


¢ gasoline and other motoring needs at service stations from coast to coast 


¢ car rentals through all Hertz, Avis and National offices 


¢ purchases in hundreds of retail and specialty stores 


¢ and many other services in selected establishments 


There is no charge for Carte Blanche when 
it is used only for 
When you enjoy its benefits outside of Hilton 
Hotels, the annual fee is $4 

You receive one monthly statement. Pay 
with one check. Carte Blanche saves you the 
time and expense of writing many separate 
checks, while providing duplicate sales slips 


for an accurate record of each purchase 


*trademark 


Hilton Hotels services. 


You are invited to become a member of Carte 
Blanche. To apply, simply fill in this coupon 
and mail. 


gabe’ «CARTE BLANCHE 

8544 Sunset Boulevard, Dept. K-2 
~ Los Angeles 46, California 

Please send me an application for CARTE BLANCHE. 


Name : ~ 
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FOR HIM 












MONEY CLIP 
WITH 

KNIFE 

AND FILE 





CUFF LINKS AND TIE CLASP SET 


Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





(L Kiwanis Gift jor Cistinas— 


FOR HER 


ORIENTAL 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL 


Beautiful Orientai Mother-of-Pearl! Gifts with or with- 
out the Kiwanis emblem. 
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J OURNALIsTs have always believed in getting quotes 
whenever possible. They give our readers a sense of being on the 
spot, of getting “the facts.” Radio and TV are discovering this 
trick, too. The recorded voice of the man-on-the-spot always seems 
more forceful or dramatic than a second or third-hand report of 
what happened. Being more of a radio-listener than a television- 
watcher, we often hear the periodic “beep” that identifies a 
recorded telephone conversation for a news or current events 
broadcast. And we know, of course, that the “beep” has to be there 
because the law says so. It’s a kind of guarantee of a person’s privacy, 
a warning that what he is saying is being preserved by tape-recorder. 
That guarantee is not always present, however. Conversations 
are often recorded or monitored, by a wire-tap device, without any 
warning. Sometimes the parties involved never know about it; 
sometimes they are stunned to hear a play-back of something they 
wish they’d never said—nor would have said with prior knowledge 
that a third party was listening in. Wire-tapping by law 
enforcement agencies, for example, is carried out to gather evidence. 
Whether or not it should be carried out at all, under legal sanction, 
is a matter of public concern. Milan Kubic’s “The Wire-Tap 
Dilemma” (page 12) explores the pros and cons. Milan, who 
“researches” and writes out of Washington, D.C., is an old hand 
at gathering facts for The Kiwanis Magazine. His last article for us, 
“The Pig War,” appeared in the July issue. 


W. HAPPEN to be among those unfortunates who, once having 

caught a cold, seem in no particular hurry to give it up. Despite 
periodic assaults on the cold with pills and potions, the red nose 

and cough refuse to vanish. Even though it’s only November and 
not yet the peak of the cold-catching season, some of us have a 
tendency to rush things; we’ve already started our siege of sniffling 
and snuffling. It is nothing more than a common cold, the old 
common cold that, while plaguing its victims, plagues the researchers 
who seem able to whip just about every other of man’s afflictions, 
save the “common” cold. Hard to prevent and even harder to cure, the 
cold is a workaday illness that very few people escape altogether. We 
can’t help you prevent a cold or cure it if you, like us, have already 
succumbed. But to help relieve the misery of season-rushers, we 
offer a humorous look at “The Uncommon Cold” (page 36). _ R.E.G. 


When artist Howard Mueller set to 
work on our November cover, his 
equipment was not, as one might sup- 
pose, paint brush and easel. Instead, 
Howard went to his workshop and 
picked up his chisel. From plywood 
he cut the cover design two times the 
actual page-size. The wood block, 
which is proof of both artistic and 
wood-working skills, was then hand- 
printed on rice paper. before being 
made into printing plates for our cover. 
We like the result: appropriately rich 
tones for fall and Farm/City Week. 
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: Here's a unique opportunity... . 


own a high-profit 
second business 
that runs itself! 


Open a Philco-Bendix Self-Service 
Laundry Store! Many store owners, ex- 
ecutives, professional people—businessmen 
of all kinds—are going into the self-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores are 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment. 





Here are some of the facts: The coin- 
operated laundry business is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the country. 
Customers simply come into the store, wash 
and dry their clothes in metered machines 
and leave. 


Minimum supervision required. A coin- 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise effi- 
cient operation. There are no credit prob- 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con- 
tracted to local people. An owner can spend 
full time with his regular business or prac- 
tice and let the coin store run itself. 


Why are they so successful? Philco- 
Bendix coin-operated laundry stores offer 
a customer up to 65% saving over attended- 
type wash-and-dry service. They are con- 
venient for busy people because they re- 
main open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. They give customers a chance to do 
their own washing — their own way. 


Smali initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Washers, the 
only complete line of commercial washers 
engineered for coin use, is surprisingly low. 
Only a small initial investment is required. 
The balance may be financed through 
Philco Finance Corporation. Return is so 
rapid that many investors amortize the 
total cost within a year. 


Act now! Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the coupon for 
full data on business locations in your area 
and help in all phases of planning, financ- 
ing and promoting a successful coin store. 


COMMERCIAL 
ATU | LAUNDRY SALES 


Philco-Bendix Com- 
mercial Laundry Equip- 
ment is brought to you 
by Philco Corporation. 


BENDIX 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
Commercial Laundry Adv., Dept. K-1 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Please send me information right away on 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equip- 
ment, also the name of my local distributor. 


Name 





Address 





City. Zone___State 
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